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Alice Economics 
by GARET GARRETT 


ALICE: Why is everybody ruined ? 
THE MAD HATTER: Because the country is rich. 


A: How may the country impoverish itself in 
order that the people may prosper again ? 


MH: We must sel] our surplus abroad to feople 


who cannot pay. 





Daniels in the Lions Den 
Russian Impressions, V. 


The American Utopia: Atlantic City 


by BRUCE BLIVEN. 
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No Work Is Worth Supporting 
a Unless It Brings Results 








Consider our record in one state alone 
In 1919, at the request of local agencies, we made a careful survey of child welfare in 
Kentucky. 


There were over 820,000 children under 15 in Kentucky at the last census: it was a big 
job. We selected typical counties and communities, and covered health, schools, recrea- 
tion, rural life, child labor, juvenile courts, law and administration. 
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We then offered a program of legislation which would make Kentucky a better place for 
children to grow up in. ' 


At the 1920 session, the legislature acted on all but one of our important recommenda- 
tions, the results including, 
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f 1. Creation of Children’s Code Commission to codify and improve the state child welfare laws. 
: i: 2. Doubling the state health appropriation. 

' . 3. Steps to take offices of school superintendents out of politics. 

tal 4. Improvement of school and child labor laws. 

& 5. Creation of state board of charities. 

a 6. Creation of domestic relations court in Louisville. 

Mi 

i Governor Morrow of Kentucky wrote us: 


‘‘May I express the wish that every state which has not reached a proper 
‘a standard of protection for children could enioy the benefit of such service 
£3 as you tendered the children of Kentucky ?”’’ 
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We could tell you as convincing stories from other states; we are carrying on other state surveys now; 
we are being asked to conduct them in more and more states. 





Shall we stop or go on? 


af-> 


We want to go on, but it costs money, and “money is tight” just now. 


Will you help us? 


It is not spectacular work; it hasn’t the attraction of immediate charitable relief to the poor or sick 
or hungry or disabled. But it is fundamental, thorough, and practical. It is a direct way of better- 
ing things for the future. For there is no surer way of creating better citizens, fewer paupers, 
fewer criminals, fewer sick people, and fewer defectives, than to protect and develop our 


children. 


If it is work that you believe in, work that is going to the bottom of things, don’t let this chance slip 
by. Sign the form below, enclose your check, and give American children the benefit of ‘our belief in 


li them. 








NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


hie 105 East 22nd Street, 

era? New York City. 

he To help you do in other states what you have done ‘» f.cntucky, to help give care and p 
BS America, I enclose..............s.000. dollars, my share in your work. 

Bs int. Contributing Membership $ 5.00 

ek if) Subscribing Membership. 10.00 RNY Scns nice gees 44 Cheawns sein 
2 ae Sustaining Membership.. 25.00 

if : . 
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The Week 


R. HOOVER, and the relief organizations 

behind him, asks us to help save the 
lives of three and a half million children, starving 
in Central Europe. Ten dollars is enough to keep 
one child alive for a year. As we walk past the 
Christmas shop-windows filled with rocking- 
horses, walking dolls, companies of tin soldiers, 
small electric trains buzzing around small circular 
tracks, it is too easy to forget the countless children, 
the invisible thin pale children several thousand 
miles away, who are not asking for these things, 
but in whose minds the thought of the next meal 
glows brighter than any Christmas tree,—the small 
Lizas, Jakobs, Karels, Branislavas who want only 
a little plain rye bread to help keep them alive until 
next Christmas. May it be merrier for them than 
this. 


THE session of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva is over, and the delegates of 
the small nations go home with the feeling that 
not they, but the Allies, are still firmly in control 


of the League. For it has definitely been proved 
that the Council, controlled by the large Powers, 
carries more weight than the Assembly. ‘The 
Council stood firm against the request that it pub- 
lish the terms under which mandates are held, and 
submitted the drafts of them to the Assembly’s com- 
mittee only on condition that they be kept secret. 
As a result, the committee’s report was a rebuke 
to the Council, and the expression of strong desire 
that mandates should contain no trace of militar- 
ism, that they should guarantee the native resources 
against exploitation, and that their terms should be 
published as soon as possible. This was on the 16th. 
On the closing day of the Assembly, while it was 
passing a resolution that Powers holding territory 
under mandates should not exploit it or raise troops 
from the inhabitants, Mr. Balfour rose to say that 
his government’s freedom of action could not be 
limited by “anything the Assembly does at this or 
any other meeting.”’ The first round is plainly the 
Council’s victory. And yet the vitality and self- 
consciousness of the Assembly surpassed anything 
that we had expected of a body so obviously power- 
less and so conglomerate. Whatever the meeting 
may have shown about the League, or the balance 
of power in the world, it revealed a quite unexpect- 
ed advance in the temper even of official world 
opinion. At Geneva imperialism had to apologize 
or to issue a defiance. It was not taken at its face 
value. 


BY good political management on the part of its 
delegate, Mr. Wellington Koo, China has been 
elected a member of the Council. Japan very like- 
ly voted against China in the secret ballot, as it 
had strenuously if guardedly fought against the 
election on the floor of the Assembly. England 
and France voted for China, and considering that 
they led resistance of the great Powers against the 
small nations’ attempts to democratize the League, 
their action is creditable. China secures a some- 
what strategic position in regard to Shantung be- 
cause under the unanimity clause she can block all 
other business, and trade her vote. 
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WITH the President's approval, the Secretary of 
Labor has ordered Mr. Martens, the Soviet Rus- 
sian agent, to be deported, on the ground that he 
is affiliated with an organization that seeks the 
“overthrow of the United States government by 
force and violence.”” ~Mr. Martens’s sele concern 
in this country has been with trade relations, and 
his aloofness from their councils has led American 
communists to criticize him. He has personally 
done nothing for which he could be deported, and 
Secretary Wilson in his decision admits there is 
no evidence that he expressed belief in the use of 
force, or that he “ever distributed or caused to be 
distributed any literature containing any propa- 
ganda of that character.” The sole reason then 
is his connection with a government that at one 
time frankly hoped, and even a little planned, 
stupidly, for the overthrow of our own. That was 
when the presence of American troops on Russian 
soil made such an attempt quite as justifiable as 
our own attempts to upset the German govern- 
ment during the war or our persistent attempts to 
overthrow the Soviets. For war it has been be- 
tween us and the Bolsheviks. What Mr. Martens 
was trying to do was to end the war, to make a 
peace which of necessity would have included the 
taking of the strongest guarantees against plotting 
on either side. To this the Administration replies 
by keeping Mr. Martens here while he was in a 
position to do the most damage, and then deports 
him just when Russia and Europe are approaching 
a general peace. 





HIDDEN in a clutter of unimportant measures, 
Senator Poindexter’s bill to punish railroad strikes 
with fines up to $15,000 and maximum of 15 years 
in jail, was sneaked through the Senate without a 
record vote or even a word of debate. The Senator, 
whose carelessness or craft prompted the reading 
of the bill while most of the Senators were some- 
where else, has little to his credit for the incident. 
And the mere fact that a bill, the like of which 
does not exist we believe in the civilized world, is 
passed without vote or debate is a symptom of the 
recklessness at large in the Republican party. The 
bill combines the cowardice of the vote-dodger 
with the furtiveness of a very bad conscience. 


AS if in answer to Senator Poindexter, there was 
a meeting in Washington the next day of liberal 
congressmen, railroad union chiefs, members of 
the Farmer-Labor party, and other progressives. 
It is generally understood that Senators La Fol- 
lette, Walsh, France and Norris were there, 
Senator-elect Ladd and several Republican, Demo- 
cratic and Non-Partisan League representativ-s. 
What happened is a secret, except for a vague state- 
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ment given out at the end of the meeting, that the 
“legislative situation’’ was discussed, a bureau of 
legislative information suggested to prevent just 
such accidents as the Poindexter bill, and plans 
laid for the “better coordination of the liberal 
forces of the country.”” The meaning of this secret 
council of progressives is plain: There are re- 
actionary storm-clouds enough gathering on the 
political horizon to force progressives, of different 
parties and labels, to stand together. 


THE Joint Committee for Aid to Disabled Veter- 
ans has made to Congress recommendations that 
if accepted should go a long way to wipe out the 
national scandal of the neglect of former soldiers. 
Of about 150,000 veterans entitled to vocational 
training, only 60,000 are receiving it; of a total 
of between 500,000 and 600,000 discharged with 
disabilities, only 20,000 are now in hospitals. The 
remedies proposed by the Joint Committee are 
several, and chief among them are: the coordina- 
tion of the now quite separate Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, Rehabilitation Division of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, and the 
Public Health Service; adequate hospital facilities 
under government control; the decentralization of 
the War Risk Bureau; which now operates almost 
entirely from one headquarters in Washington; and 
the extension of vocational training with mainten- 
ance to men who, though now able to work at their 
former jobs, may be out of work if time aggravates 
their disability. These recommendations should 
establish the disabled men’s right to preferential 
treatment, and should put the schemes for pay- 
ment of indiscriminate lump sum bonuses in the 
background until the national debt to the disabled 
men has been discharged. 


THE Court of Inquiry which the Department of 
the Navy appointed to investigate its own actions 
in Haiti has finished its work and come to the con- 
clusion that two (it does not say “only two’’) un- 
justifiable homicides and sixteen other acts of seri- 
ous violence were committed by “individuals of the 
personnel of the United States naval service,” and 
that all these were isolated, individual acts and 
were duly punished. This is all the Court found. 
In other words it combines a whitewash of the 
marines in Haiti with a rebuke to Major General 
Barnett for his statement that “practically indis- 
criminate killing of natives had been going on for 
some time.” The Court of Inquiry may be quite 
right and General Barnett quite wrong, and per- 
haps only two of the 2,250 dead natives were killed 
“unjustifiably.” We are not convinced. Such a 
decision, by such a court, appointed by the execu- 
tive to scrutinize itself, can scarcely do more than 
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quiet suspicions in the minds of those who most 
desire to be rid of them altogether. 


THE farmers, whose crops this year, twelve of 
them the largest in our history, are yet worth some 
five billion dollars less than they were last year, 
have been listened to by Congress more attentively 
than most other interests. The Senate passed a 


‘resolution ordering the revival of the War Finance 


Corporation to help the financing of farm products 
abroad, and the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has ordered this resolution to be favorab- 
ly reported. In spite of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury’s opposition, Democrats from Southern and 
Western states joined with Republicans. This al- 
liance resulted in another measure favorable to the 
farmers: for the Senate passed a bill allowing 
farmers to bargain collectively without lability 
under the anti-trust law. 


FORTUNES vary in the war the New York 
Clothing employers have declared on the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers. The manufacturers 
claim that ten shops have reopened with a full 
complement of workers, willing to take piece- 
work rates. The Amalgamated answers with a 


’ list of eight shops that have settled with it and re- 


ceived some concessions. Pickets are being arrested, 
charged with violence which they deny. The best 
test of who is right in this case is in the answers 
of each party to the offer of the New York In- 
dustrial Commission to mediate in the dispute: the 
Amalgamated accepts; the Clothing Manufac- 
turers’ Association refuses, with little expression 
of good cause, but plenty of charges that the union 
intends to “‘sovietize the industry,” and hints that 
they have evidence of extortion and illegal prac- 
tices by union agents. 


AGAINST news, the Czech frontiers are as well 
patrolled as any, and it was two wecks after the 
trouble with the Communists started that our press 
knew anything about it. All at once we learned 
that the Czech Communists had declared a general 
strike, that one-half the working class supported 
them and obeyed the call, that revolutionary com- 
mittees were in control of several towns, that the 
trouble was mainly in Bohemia, and that the troops 
which had been hurriedly sent into Slovakia, where 
the worst discontent was expected, as hurriedly 
came back again, restored order in some places, in 
others remained passive or sided with the strikers. 
Now it appears that the strike was not so much 
an imitation of the Bolshevik November revolution 
as atest of strength, a protest against the high 
cost of living and the delay in socializing the large 
estates. These were not the only demands of the 
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strikers that point to social discontent rather than 
desire for a new government: they also demanded 
the release of all revolutionary labor prisoners, a 
freedom of the press, the recognition of workmen's 
councils on large estates, the immediate passage of 
the government’s socialization schemes. The strike 
was also part of a struggle for power between the 
left and right wings of the Social Democratic 
party, in which the Communist left on the whole 
prevailed. Add popular discontent with unem- 
ployment, high prices and scarcity of houses and 
you have all the elements of trouble for which 
“revolution” is perhaps too serious a name. 


THE London Nation has discovered in the French 
“Démocratie Nouvelle” a terse and frank expla- 
nation of French policy in Syria, made at Mar- 
seilles by General Gouraud, who has been in com- 
mand of the French troops in Asia Minor: 


We are in Syria to guarantee the execution of the 
French mandate, and we shall remain in Cilicia just so 
long as the fulfillment of the Treaty of Sévres requires 
it: so we shall remain in Syria because if we weren’t 
there, others would be instead. This would mean the 
eclipse of our prestige and influence in the Eastern Med- 
iterranean, in the Levant and all the East. Besides,— 
and this should be known in France,—Syria is a very 
rich country ..... 

To sum it up in a word: The affair will pay well. 
That is why we should stay in Syria, and why we are 
going to stay there. 


For a long time French designs in Syria have, 
to say the least, been under suspicion, which such 
words do something to confirm. 


THE Allied Supreme Council has at last agreed to 
a settlement of the northern frontier of Palestine. 
According to this settlement Palestine is to include 
the whole of North Galilee, as far north as a line 
joining the Zionist settlement of Mettullah and 
Banias, the site of the Biblical Dan. But what is 
more important, the use of the waters of the Upper 
Jordan and the Yarmuk have been guaranteed, and 
only the details of the arrangement remain to be 
worked out between French and Zionist technicians. 
It is hoped that the concession of water rights will 
be interpreted liberally, for on the use of the 
waters of the Yarmuk and the Upper Jordan de- 
pends afforestation and the construction of irriga- 
tion works and storage reservoirs, the building up 
and maintenance of which works may prove to re- 
quire the inclusion of the area within the territorial 
bounds of Palestine. Territory has not been the 
main consideration of the Zionist claims, but prac- 
tical access to the sources of a vigorous economic 
life, so that the land may be redeemed from its 
present neglected state and be made to sustain in 
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prosperity a population many times larger than it 
does now. The boundary settlement, while fall- 
ing short of the full requirements, does at least 
lay the foundations for a project in which all liber- 
als have been keenly interested. And now that the 
Zionist plan is entering on a new phase, liberals 
should continue their interest and their practical 


aid. 


FROM this week’s crop of Russian rumors: 
General Denikin has refused a pension and 
the Order of the Bath from the British 
government because of its trade negotiations 
with Soviet Russia. A dispatch from Helsing- 
fors says that workmen in 78 Petrograd fac- 
tories returned 70 Mensheviki as against 15 Bol- 
sheviki in a local election. The French Labor 
Party (C. G. T.) may vote to join the Third In- 
ternational after all. Lenin has given up Italy as 
a bad job and Bolshevik propaganda there has 
been abandoned. The French Foreign Office learns 
that 40,000 Russian troops are concentrating along 
the Lithuanian border for another drive on Poland. 
Agents of the Standard Oil Company are in Mos- 
cow negotiating with the Soviet government for 
a monopoly of petroleum in the Caucasus and else- 
where. Rumania is adopting “measures indicative 
of war” with Russia over the possession of Bessar- 
abia. Japan is sending into Siberia 1,500 new 
troops for every 200 withdrawn, and her troops 
occupy ports in Kamchatka as well as the Maritime 
Province and Sakhalin. Reactionary Russians ar- 


“ rested by the provisional government of Vladivo- 


stok and the Maritime Province produce certifi- 
cates of their employment as Japanese secret serv- 
ice agents. 


THESE are scattering returns from various parts 
of the world: The Italian Senate has ratified the 
Rapallo treaty by a vote of 262 to 22. The As- 
sembly adopted the plan for a permanent court of 
international justice, but without compulsory arbi- 
tration; established an international commission to 
receive the secured pledges of states without credit 
and authorize them to issue gold bonds in payment 
for goods they require; and voted to demand of the 
larger nations a commission with arbitrary powers 
to end the world-wide opium and white slave traf- 


~ fics. The Polish government has made the Treaty 


of Versailles guarantees of the rights of minorities 
law of the land; is ready to begin many reforms in 
favor of the Jews; and is to court martial General 
Balahovich for atrocities committed against them. 
The Swiss Labor Party has refused to join the 
Third International, by a vote of 350 to 213. 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha declares that Armenia is 
now “under the tutelage of Moscow.” A Bolshe- 
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vik has entered the Armenian cabinet, and 10,000 
Russian troops -have crossed the border from 
Transcaucasia. Great Britain is building 6 de- 
stroyers and 9 submarines while the United States 
has under construction 66 and 53 respectively. The 
Hungarian authorities are taking steps to intern all 
alien Jews. There is renewed gossip that the 
Prince of Wales intends to marry an Irish girl. The 
League’s military commission has advised that 
Poland be given military control of Danzig. King 
Constantine has arrived in Athens in a triumph of 
popular rejoicing. Government and labor figures 
place the number of Great Britain’s unemployed 
at one million. The American Red Cross estimates 
that two million Russian refugees are in various 
parts of Europe, over half of them in Poland. M. 
Viviani reiterates, before the Assembly of the 
League, France’s determination not to admit Ger- 
many. Adolph Joffe, Soviet negotiator of the peace 
with Poland, protests against the use of Allied 
troops in Vilna, and adds that he has conclusive 
evidence that Poland is providing General Zeli- 
gowski with men and munitions. 


Daniels in the Lions’ Den 


HE question of what Secretary Daniels is up 

to requires an answer. A much criticized 
pacifist causes consternation throughout the world 
by urging a naval competition with Great Britain, 
by rejecting the idea of a five years’ naval holiday, 
by brandishing a still greater program as the pos- 
sible supplement to the gigantic program already 
under way. To the suggestion of a few years’ 
grace at the conclusion of a world war, of a few 
years in which to estimate conditions, he replies 
with vague but terrifying statements that if the 
three leading Powers limit their building there will 
be an “alliance in the old sense.’”’ If he cannot have 
universal reduction under a league, he would rather 
challenge Britain and Japan to build against us. 
He would rather incite an enmity that really mat- 
ters than to make an agreement which might be 
criticized. 

Like all forcible-feeble men, Mr. Daniels is try- 
ing to bully the opposition. Most particularly he 
is trying to bully the American people. He is try- 
ing to demonstrate to them that their own votes 
last November mean an enormous burden of 
armaments. He is trying to sabotage the Repub- 
licans ‘by making them sponsor staggering taxes 
under pressure of a jingo backfire lighted by Mr. 
Daniels himself. These tactics of his are not new. 
They are according to a pattern which he employed 
before at one of the most critical moments of mod- 
ern history. 

Two years and over ago the President was pre- 
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paring to sail for the Peace Conference. A feature 
of his program was an improvement in the inter- 
national regulation of sea power. It was inaccur- 
ately known as the “freedom of the seas.”’ But 
Mr. Lloyd George had succeeded in securing the 
assent of the victorious Allies to a drastic amend- 
ment of the Fourteen Points by which Britain re- 
served complete liberty of action on questions of 
sea power. Mr. George was also jockeying for 
his December elections in which he proposed to 
renew his mandate on a jingo outcry against a 
Wilson peace. At that moment Mr. Daniels be- 
came the spokesman of a bright idea. He threat- 
ened England publicly with a race of armaments. 
His bright idea was that England would at once 
surrender to the threat, and eat out of the Presi- 
dent’s hand. 

But Mr. Daniels did not know England, or 
Europe, or the ways of worldly men. Never hav- 
ing lived in a country that brings its food from 
overseas, nor in a country that had gone through 
the nightmare of the attempted submarine block- 
ade, he expected his threat to work. It worked, 
but in exactly the opposite way from what Mr. 
Daniels had hoped. Mr. George, instead of rush- 
ing to Mr. Wilson for a new code of maritime law, 
rushed to M. Clemenceau for a promise of support. 
It was given quid pro quo, and the Peace Conference 
began with Mr. Wilson already isolated. Instead 
of the working arrangement with Britain, which 
alone could have secured a liberal peace, the Amer- 
ican delegation confronted a working arrangement 
between the British interest in sea power and the 
French interest in land power. | 

From all of that Mr. Daniels seems to have 
learned nothing. Nor has he considered the logic 
of challenging Japan and Britain at once. America 
faces two oceans. Britain and Japan are allied, 
but their alliance expressly excludes Britain from a 
conflict between America and Japan. Mr. Daniels 
seems to think that if he outbuilds Britain he will 
somehow achieve security. On the contrary he will 
simply drive Britain into closer and closer naval 
alliance with Japan. For no matter what he says 
about his intentions, both Britain and Japan will 
look at the ships and not at the words spoken about 
them. They will see in those ships a common 
danger and the need of a united front. They will 
do exactly what Russia and England did before 
1914 when Germany began to do what Mr. Daniels 
proposes to do. 

It is the sure road to ruin. There can be no 
greater folly than to suppose that in building 
against Great Britain you are competing ship for 
ship with the British navy. If the General Board 
of the Navy thinks that relative paper strength 
means anything, it is indulging in a bureaucratic 
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delusion. To lay down ship for ship against Great 
Britain is to set in motion a quest of alliances all 
over the world. The material for them exists. 
Having made an enemy of Russia, betrayed China, 
outraged much of Latin-America, with our position 
as creditor as an incitement to popular animosity 
throughout Europe, we should soon find that in- 
stead of a navy equal to any other we had a navy 
that had to face the greater part of the world. 

It is not too late to halt the madness. Not even 
the frantic Mr. Daniels will claim that England is 
going to attack us in the next five years, and the 
American navy, assuming that it is tolerably eff- 
cient, is more than a match for Japan. If Congress 
will adopt Senator Borah’s resolution for a five 
year’s naval holiday, if President Harding will act 
sincerely upon it and begin negotiations, there will 
be at once more security for America than under 
any conceivable building program. Postpone the 
race five years and it may never take place. If the 
Democrats believe one syllable of their talk about 
the value of a cooling-off period, they will grasp 
at the chance to vote for the Borah resolution. 

Five years untroubled by competitive navy bills, 
by official scares, spying, and jingo debates: in that 
time much can be done. There can be an Irish 
settlement. There can be a workable peace on 
the continent. There can be a negotiation of our 
differences with Japan. There can be a strength- 
ened and purified League. But none of these things 
can be if the three great naval Powers of the world 
are preparing for Armageddon. For with such 
danger in sight, the jingoes must necessarily be top 
dog. They alone will seem to talk the language 
of national defense. 

Five years respite: there will be a chance to 
shatter the hideous frivolity of those who are talk- 
ing lightly of an Anglo-American war. Do those 
who contemplate it have any conception of what it 
would mean? They do not seem to have. For if 
they could imagine the devastation and anarchy 
of such a war, they would say to the Hearsts and 
Bottomleys: It shall never happen; there is no 
question that can arise between the English-speak- 
ing peoples, no political interest, no commercial 
rivalry, no question of honor, right, justice and all 
the rest in which we will even consider a threat of 
war, whether as a bluff, or a piece of propaganda, 
or as international poker playing. There are very 
few things indeed in the sphere of politics that have 
the quality of an absolute dogma. But the un- 
thinkability of war between Britain and America 
is such a dogma. The havoc of such a war would 
surpass any possible damage from any conceivable 
compromise. 

Compromises there will have to be. Britain 
and America touch at so many points in the world 
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that there arise between them fundamental] prob- 
lems of power and interest. The control of the 
seas is one of the most fundamental because the 
solution of the problem goes to the source of inter- 
national order. It can never be solved through 
ordeal by battle. It can only be approached in 
an atmosphere of security. And the only final 
security is a knowledge in both peoples that they 
never intend to fight. 


Tinkering the Coal Problem 


HAT there is a coal problem of the most ser- 
ious import is recognized by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Production. National 
development, they say in their preliminary report, 
“depends on an ever-increasing supply of power. 
Heat is as necessary for production, in fact, for 
human existence, as is air and water.” “Yet the 
production and distribution of coal is badly organ- 
ized and subject to manipulation at the expense of 
the people.” ‘An exceptional demand not only 
brings about reckless and unwarranted repudiation 
of contracts made for delivery of coal but the sub- 
stitution of inferior quality at higher prices.’’. 
“Our investigation into the coal situation has con- 
winced us that the private interests now in control 
of the production and distribution of coal, in spite 
of efforts by some, are actually unable to prevent a 
continuance or a repetition of the present deplora- 
ble situation.” And therefore the committee recom- 
mends that all coal operators and dealers be com- 
pelled by statute to file reports as to tonnage, qual- 
ity, prices, etc., “for possible use by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and other Governmental agencies.” 
We have no quarrel with these findings and re- 
commendations. They are good so far as they go. 
By all means, let us get rid of coal contracts “so 
drawn as to be breakable in delivery, in quality and 
in price.” By all means, let us have as much light 
as possible on discrimination and profiteering. But 
all the world knows, the root of the evil lies much 
deeper than mere business irregularities and occa- 
sional profiteering. The coal industry, as it now 
stands, is grossly inefficient and our whole national 
industry is taxed and handicapped on account of 
this inefficiency. No mere system of reporting, no 
sporadic prosecution of profiteers, will lift this bur- 
den from our economic life. 

This national coal supply of ours, as essential to 
us as water and air, we are taking from the ground 
under the greatest diversity of circumstances. Here 
a great company, equipped with the most perfect 
appliances,-is producing its tens of thousands of 
tons; there a miserably financed local concern is 
taking out a few tons by methods a half century out 
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of date. In some districts concentration of hold- 
ings permits the most systematic development and 
the removal of a maximum of the coal in the 
ground; in other districts the extreme division of 
the superficies—and consequently, under our prim- 
itive Anglo-Saxon law, of the coal seams underneath 
—handicaps the operator and encourages forms of 
exploitation that leave most of the coal in the 
ground, an irretrievable loss. Vast tonnages of 
coal are shipped crisscross through overlapping 
market areas; still vaster tonnages are shipped 
needlessly to be consumed by electric power es- 
tablishments near the points of consumption in- 
stead of near the sources of coal supply. And in 
this general chaos, it is impossible to organize 
the employment of mining labor in such a way as 
to give the mass of workers anything like full time, 
and the decent living that full time would justify 
Two thirds of our mine workers, if steadily em- 
ployed in the mines best equipped to make labor 
count, could raise all the coal we need. Colossal 
waste of natural resources, equally colossal waste 
of man power: that is the essence of our coal prob- 
lem. And that problem is not going to be solved 
by any measures that fall short of a full recog- 
nition of the public service character of our power 
and heat supply. National ownership of the coal 
seams and their systematic exploitation under con- 
ditions making for the utmost regularity and 
economy is the solution which the American people 
will be forced to consider, sooner or later. 

The Committee on Reconstruction does indeed 
admit that “to assure the mining, transportation, 
and distribution of coal at fair prices is a public 
duty which the government cannot escape.”’ But 
it reserves governmental administration as a “last 
resort, as governmental activities should always 
be directed toward encouragement of private initi- 
ative and enterprise.” We agree that private 
initiative and enterprise are creative forces to be 
conserved and stimulated in every way possible. 
We do not know how either the existing economic 
system or any other conceivable system could oper- 


ate without the active and intelligent exercise of 


the personal qualities that enterprise and initiative 
imply. But private initiative is not necessarily fos- 
tered by the exclusion of governmental ownership 
and administration. Quite the contrary, perhaps. 

To place the coal resources of the nation under 
public ownership would indeed eliminate the priv- 
ate enterprise that now engages in opening mines 
and operating them. That is to restrict the field 
of initiative, no doubt. But this fact is not de- 
cisive. Consider the multiplicity of private enter- 
prises dependent for survival on adequate and fair- 
ly distributed coal supplies. Every time a manv- 
facturing concern is placed at a competitive dis- 
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advantage through failure in coal deliveries or 
through the necessity of paying discriminatory 
prices for coal, private initiative is in so far dis- 
couraged. To be put out of business because a 
more powerful competitor can get coal when you 
can not or can get it regularly at a lower price af- 
fects the spirit of enterprise more disastrously than 
any mere governmental restriction in a limited 
field. 

To treat private enterprise in coal mining as 
sacred, when the logical result of it is chaos, exces- 
sive prices and discrimination, is to hold private 
enterprise in general industry as a thing of no 
value. It is to protect the lesser social interest at 
huge cost to the greater. When Congress comes 
to recognize this disparity of interest we may hope 
for a real solution of the coal problem. Until 
then, for all the tinkering that may be done, “‘the 
present deplorable situation” will continue. 


He Needs to Be Spanked 


NDOUBTEDLY there is much loose talk 

J about “militarism.” Just what is it, and how 
does one recognize it? Let us exarnine an official 
document. It is called Military Government. It 
is written by Colonel H. A. Smith, U.S. A. It is 
published by the General Service Schools Press, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. It is a public, not a 
secret document. 

Chapter III is called The Four Military Gov- 
ernments in Mexico. The first of these we read 
was set up during the Mexican war of 1846. The 
second resulted from the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
1914. The third went with Pershing’s expedition 
in 1916. What is the fourth? Let Colonel Smith 
speak for himself : 


The most interesting intervention in Mexico and the 
most prolific in lessons for the studént of military gov- 
ernment, is the fourth, and for the reason that it has 
not yet taken place. Mexico -has been a troublesome 
neighbor for many years. She has had but two quiet 
periods in her history during the past century—once 
during the rule of Juarez and once under the iron Diaz. 
She is the spoiled child of the Western Hemisphere. 
While she is not our child, by our Monroe Doctrine we 
become in a way responsible for her. Through neglect 
and lack of stern discipline toward her, Mexico needs a 
spanking, and after the spanking she needs a course in 
discipline, self-restraint and good governme:t,—etc., etc. 


This is militarism in the precise form which the 
spirit of the American Constitution forb.ds. For 
the right to insult a neighbor, the right tw decide 
whether it needs a spanking resides, under our form 
of government, in the Congress of the United 
States and nowhere else. The attempt of Cclonel 
H. A. Smith, speaking as an officer of the army 
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in an official document, to usurp that right is an 
act of insubordination for which he obviously needs 
a thorough spanking and a course in discipline, 
self-restraint and good government. 


The Industrial Conflict 


OT the least useful of the many useful ex- 

posures which the investigation of the Lock- 
wood Committee has uncovered is that of the 
underlying tendency and purpose of the “open 
shop” campaign. That campaign poses as an at- 
tempt to maintain the equal right to employment 
of all workers, no matter whether they do or do 
not belong to a union. Mr. Gary in his testimony 
before the Senate Committee so interpreted the 
policy of the Steel Corporation, and President 
Grace of the Bethlehem Company in response to 
Mr. Untermeyer’s question repeated some words 
to the same effect. People who were familiar with 
the actual policy of Mr. Gary’s and Mr. Grace’s 
corporations knew the hypocritical falsity of this 
interpretation. They knew that these companies 
have refused, wherever possible, to employ union 
workers and that the object of the “open shop” 
campaign was to destroy the power and influence 
of the unions and to leave the individual worker 
isolated and unprotected in his negotiations with 
huge capitalist combinations. The testimony de- 
veloped by the Lockwood Committee’s investiga- 
tion has demonstrated the truth of this second in- 
terpretation. The Erectors’ Association which 
acted in cooperation with the Steel Corporation in 
the New York district operated under a rule which 
in practice forbade the employment of union 
labor.* 

The American public will not, we trust, cherish 
any further illusions about the meaning of such a 
policy and its probable effects. The most power- 
ful and wealthy group of private capitalists in 
America has declared a war of extermination on 
organized labor. Within the range of its influence 
the Steel Corporation will not permit American 
wage-earners to participate in voluntary associa- 
tions to protect their common interests or promote 
their joint welfare. Hitherto its influence has not 
extended, except by the contagion of example, be- 
yond the confines of its own plants. But now in 
the case of one of the most important of its pro- 


* Mr. Untermeyer asked the following question of Mr. 
C. E. Cheney, Secretary of the Association: “In all frank- 
ness, laying aside all subterfuge and looking at thtse min- 
utes that you yourself have written at these conferences, 
you know, do you not, that the constant struggle and effort 
on the part of this association was to equip cach member 
with a non-union force? A.—Practically.” 
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ducts, it refuses to do business with builders who 
handle that product by means of union labor. It 
proposes to use its great power over other in- 
dustries in order to destroy unionism. Should it 
succeed in preventing the employment of organized 
labor for the erection of steel frame buildings in 
New York, its next step will be to extend the rule 
to other neighborhoods and to other products such 
as plates or wire nails. It will so far as possible 
force the “open shop’”’ on all American industries 
to which it furnishes finished or semi-finished 
materials. 

This declared policy which is clearly the spear- 
head of the “open shop” campaign is a novel and 
portentous development in American. business. 
The Steel Corporation has always been anti-union 
and has consistently contrived to reduce the num- 
ber of union laborers employed in the steel in- 
dustry, but it has never attempted to impose anti- 
unionism upon other industries. It occupied a 
position similar to that of the slave-holding auto- 
cracy from 1800 to the Mexican War. It was 
content to hold its own and, as the representative 
of anti-unionism, to divide the field with unionism, 
just as the South was content as long as slave ter- 
ritories existed to admit one new slave state to the 
Union whenever one new free state was admitted. 
But late in the forties the raw material of new 
slave states threatened to give out, and when at 
about the same time the “free soil” agitation in 
the North aroused the fears of the South for the 
security of its sacred institution, the South jumped 
to a dangerous and drastic conclusion. Slavery, its 
spokesmen declared, demanded for’ its perpetua- 
tion an aggressive policy. It would suffer gradual 
extinction unless the whole of the national 
domain was converted into possible or latent slave 
states. 

So it is with the anti-unionism of the Steel Cor- 
poration. Alarmed by the spread of unionism dur- 
ing the war, alarmed still more by the increasing 
disposition of an influential element in American 
opinion to favor this spread of unionism as a mat- 
ter of public policy, the anti-unionists have decided 
upon aggressive tactics as the one certain means of 
defending what they already possess. They pro- 
pose, if possible, to use the period of deflation 
which will extend over many years and during 
which union labor will suffer from unemployment 
and poverty, to destroy organized labor, to uni- 
versalize the “open shop” and to establish it in the 
minds of the American people as the only valid 
national policy. 

In adopting the aggressive policy of carrying 
the war into the enemies’ country and attempting 
to exterminate unionism Messrs. Gary, Grace & 
Co. have, we think, placed a sound estimate upon 
the ominousness of the threat which organized 
labor levels against corporations such as theirs. 
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They are justified in anticipating that, if they pur- 
sue a defensive policy, they and their dogma of 
despotic capitalism will in the end suffer defeat. 
It is the object of the unions to organize all the 
workers engaged in industry and they will never 
rest until the object is accomplished. They pur- 
pose to justify this universal organization of labor 
as the best means of securing for society the maxi- 
mum volume of willing, efficient, educated and 
socially trained workers. In all modern industrial 
countries the proportion of union to non-union 
labor has increased, and the increase has been com- 
mensurate with the increase of the wage-earner in 
self-consciousness, intelligence and economic inde- 
pendence. 

If unopposed or. if opposed only separ- 
ately and occasionally by individual employers, 
unionism will spread in the United States until it 
occupies the whole realm of industry. Its op- 
ponents cannot stop it unless they themselves com- 
bine more effectively than organized labor (which 
would not be difficult) and then use this joint power 
not only to stem the tide of union expansion but 
to break up the existing unions and to discredit 
the theory and practice of unionism. This is what 
the fighting advocates of autocratic capitalism are 
now trying to do. They realize the incompatabil- 
ity between their brand of industrial autocracy and 
the existence of an independent, educated, united 
and powerful body of organized labor. 

For our part we are grateful to Messrs. Gary, 
Grace & Co. for having raised the issue in so un- 
compromising a form. If they are successful in 
exterminating unionism they will, we believe, neces- 
sarily exterminate at the same time the independ- 
ence and vitality of American public opinion and 
the liberties of the American people. Nevertheless 
they have done well to sharpen the issue and to try 
and smoke out those who have hitherto been neutral 
in the struggle. There is an irrepressible conflict 
between the industrial autocracy represented by 
the Steel Corporation and the survival of an or- 
ganized and independent body of wage-earning 
workers. The outcome of that conflict and its 
merits is a matter about which no patriotic Amer- 
ican can afford to be indifferent, ill-informed or 
neutral. 

The first Industrial Conference, called at 
Washingtor in the fall of 1919 under shadow 
of the steel strike, proved the unwillingness of the 
controlling interests in American business to con- 
sider any adjustment with organized labor and 
their d:termination to bring the conflict on and 
to cary'y it through. The Second Industrial Con- 
ference contrived an ingenious and carefully con- 
sidered plan for dealing with particular industrial 
disyutes and grievances, but the machinery was in- 
adequate because it ignored the existence of this 
conilict. The Hoover report approved the system 
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of individual contract which necessarily discrimi- 
nates against organized labor and neglected to rec- 
ognize the union as an essential and valuable ele- 
ment in American industrial organization and a 
necessary agent in the education of the American 
worker. Mr. Hoover and his associates occupied 
in relation to unionism a position analogous to the 
position of those Americans before the Civil War 
who tried to dodge the question whether slavery 
was right or wrong. Messrs. Gary, Grace & Co. 
are insisting that they and all other good Ameri- 
cans shall answer the question whether unionism is 
right or wrong. 

The New Republic believes unionism to be right 
in much the same sense that Negro emancipation 


- was right, and anti-unionism to be wrong in much 


the same sense that Negro slavery was wrong. 
Negro slavery like anti-unionism is not incompatible 
with a considerable amount of bodily comfort and 
individual happiness on the part of the slave or 
the non-union worker, and under American con- 
ditions many non-union workers have had the op- 
portunity not only of being comfortable and happy 
but of leading lives of some independence and 
dignity. Yet it is true on the whole that the wages 
of the non-union worker rarely rise above the sub- 
sistence level and that his employer usually has an 
interest in keeping him dependent, apprehensive 
about the security of his job and uneducated ex- 
cept in a dull routine of specific machine labor. 
Such is the effect and the purpose of the “open 
shop.” On the other hand, unionism like Negro 
emancipation means a start in a better because in an 
essentially liberating and educative direction. It 
places in the hands of the wage-earner some security 
in his job and some control over his fate as a 
worker. The union laborer like the emancipated 
Negro may not put to good use his increased in- 
dependence and power. The existing abuses of 
orthodox unionism are obvious and the testimony 
taken by the Lockwood Committee have rendered 
some of them notorious. But they are usually the 
result of the status of the unions as outlaw fight- 
ing bodies which have to adjust themselves to a 
profiteering industrial system and a social and 
legal atmosphere of suspicion and discrimination. 
If they were recognized as the agents whereby 
society proposed to procure and educate its supply 
of efficient and zealous workers and were incor- 
porated into a more democratic industrial organi- 
zation, the roots of these abuses would shrivel up. 
In our opinion the American state should recognize 
them as its official agency for securing and educat- 
ing its supply of labor and should then take good 
care that they paid for the recognition and con- 
fidence with satisfactory service. 
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The Good Name of Britain 


NLY a cynic, and a quite hardened cynic, is 
in a position to enjoy the present situation in 
Ireland. For months the Sinn Fein policy has had 
a success in Ireland out of all proportion to its 
strength as compared to Britain’s strength. Is this 
because the imponderable values which were fight- 
ing Germany were on the side of Ireland in fighting 
Britain? But moral superiority is not enough to 
sustain four million people in contest with forty 
million. Slowly but steadily Lloyd George’s gov- 
ernment has begun to break down the organization 
of Sinn Fein, and there is only one factor in the 
fight which can cheat imperialism out of one of its 
ugliest but most valuable victories. 

That factor is not to be supplied by Ireland. In 
setting out to crush Sinn Fein, Lloyd George has 
admitted that all of Ireland outside Belfast was 
against him, and he has ably met the opposition. 
He knew that the first objective of Sinn Fein had 
to be the imperial police. That police force he 
strengthened by an army of Guy Empeys from 
Britain with their motto “treat 'em rough.” The 
Catholic church he decided for tactical reasons not 
to touch. The police and the military had special 
orders not to search or molest any Catholic priest. 
But to render political imprisonment effective it 
was absolutely necessary that he break the use of 
the hunger-strike and let a conspicuous hunger- 
striker die in vain. This he did, and when it had 
succeeded the government ordered the arrest of 
every leader who could be captured, including the 
civil and pacific heads of Sinn Fein. The next ne- 
cessity was to destroy Irish publicity and British 
publicity. This has required the destruction of va- 
rious newspaper plants and the court-martial and 
imprisonment of the principal independent news- 
paper proprietor and editor in Dublin. It has also 
required the suppression of as many independent 
newspaper correspondents as possible. This has 
been accomplished in great part. The next plan 
has been to capture the arms of Sinn Fein and to 
camouflage in some way the retention of arms by 
Sir Edward Carson’s adherents. This is now be- 
ing managed by declaring martial law in a selected 
area and by scouring that area for arms. 

A more ambitious part of this sweeping pro- 
gram has been the attempt to isolate Sinn Fein 
from public sympathy not only in Britain and Amer- 
ica but in Ireland. The means adopted in Ireland 
have not always been successful. What were the 
secret orders of the Black and Tans, the treat-’em- 
rough police from England? They are not known, 
but the burning of creameiies may have been an 
attempt to backfire the Irish farmer into demand- 
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ing ‘‘peace at any price.” Whether this were official 
or not, the Lloyd George policy included the food 
blockade, the cutting off of thousands of old age 
pensions, the cutting off of aid to tuberculosis 
hospitals and milk-stations, the suspension of public 
funds except to “loyal” public bodies, the seizure of 
municipal buildings for military posts, the refusal 
to allow Irishmen to use a motor or a bicycle with- 
out a special permit, and the limitation on Irish 
motor travel outside a twenty-mile radius from 
home. 

The accumulated effect of all these restric- 
tions on civil liberty and state function were cal- 
culated to bring Mr. Worldly Wiseman and Mr. 
Facing Both Ways and Mr. Legality and Mr. Pli- 
able and Mr. Prudence and Mr. Mistrust and Mr. 
Timorous into a state of mind not consonant with 
the Sinn Fein revolution. 

There are signs, especially in the direction of 
Rome, that this policy has had some success. When- 
ever a revolutionary movement is breaking down, 
“properly constituted authority’’ can find its 
Catholic bishop to announce the excommunication 
of activists; and that moment has come in Ireland. 
But the attempt to isolate Sinn Fein from public 
sympathy has run into one serious difficulty. The 
acts of the police and military in Ireland have re- 
volted a considerable portion of public opinion—in 
England. 

Lloyd George’s policy has nothing , ponder- 
able the matter with it. It has no nonsense 
about it. It is splendidly patriotic. It quotes 
Abraham Lincoln for the benefit of Americans. It 
is strong. It is firm. It is practical. But in Eng- 
land itself there are men who decline to be associ- 
ated with such a policy. They declare that there 
is such a thing as the good name of Britain, and 
they assert that Lloyd George has brought disgrace 
to that name. They realize that the circumvention 
of Sinn Fein may be feasible, and they admit that 
they are revolted by Sinn Fein violence, but, as 
Britons, they protest against the present conduct of 
British government in Ireland. 

Among these protest-ants are men whose names 
are favorably known, particularly in the stratum 
of America where the cause of Ireland is 
distasteful—something to be uneasily avoid- 
ed, or deprecated, or even deplored. Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, J. M. Keynes, W. H. R. Rivers are 
three of the thirty names appended to a recent pro- 
test by the Cambridge University branch of the 
Peace with Ireland Council—names which show the 
extent to which England, as England, is stirred by 
the behavior of the present government. 

“We think that no words of reprobation can be 
too strong for the detestable series of murders and 
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other outrages committed by the agents and adher- 
ents of Sinn Fein. But we feel at least an equal 
horror at the similar acts, of which the victims have 
often been admittedly innocent people, recently 
committed in Ireland by persons in the pay and 
service of the State, and at the omission of the mem- 
bers of the Government to condemn these atrocities 
with any force or sincerity, or even to allow an im- 
partial investigation. 

“If we are asked what special concern we, as 
Cambridge men, have in these matters, we would 
call to mind the general condemnation of the rep- 
resentatives of the German universities of uttering 
no word of protest against the conduct of their 
Government during the war. Without wishing to 
institute odious comparisons between the methods 
of the British and German Governments, we feel 
bound to protest against official actions and in- 
actions which must bring, and indeed have brought, 
disgrace upon the name of our country.” 

In this protest, it seems to us, is the germ of an 
Irish settlement. The whole force of British gov- 
ernment has been set upon smashing Sinn Fein since 
1918. This protest recognizes the immoral con- 
sequences of that policy. And if Britons them- 
selves do see the immoral consequences, the dis- 


- graceful consequences, of such an abuse of 


force, a long step has been taken in the right 
direction. 

Until the protest grows stronger, however, we 
may expect that Lloyd George and the British gov- 
ernment will persist along the lines so familiar to 
students of base imperialism everywhere. That is 
what amuses the cynic about the Irish situation. He 
sees a few futile idealists out of office crying about 
honor to mad revolutionists and imperial govern- 
ments. 
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The American Utopia: Atlantic City 


HEN Americans dream of that perfect 
W eevies which is some day to be, what 

form does their imagining take? Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey, is obviously the answer to 
that question. For Atlantic City is the American 
Utopia, as truly as though it had been planned by 
a congress representing our sturdy middle-class 
millions, assembled to lay down the ground- 
work of the millennium. Atlantic City exists 
but to please; the men who built it beside the 
ocean’s cool sands gambled on their knowledge of 
What The Public Wants. Those who guessed 
rightly were enriched beyond the dreams of 
(yesterday’s) avarice. Those who guessed in- 
correctly “went broke’ and the place has seen 
them no more. If you would know the best that 
the American bourgeoisie has thus far been able 
to dream, then, come to Atlantic City and behold. 

Ten minutes among the boardwalk throng will 
show you that these people are very like those who 
move through the pages of Bellamy, Butler or 
Wells. They are all young; like the crowd 
along the Appian Way which impelled a Roman 
philosopher to wistful comment, they remain al- 
ways the same age. Moreover, as an Utopian 
crowd should be, this one is well dressed. Its 
clothes are new and smart. Though Atlantic City 
is technically a health resort, the glow of bounding 
life is on every cheek; we all walk with a firm and 
springing step. Some of us, it is true, ride in 
wheeled chairs, but we do so as a sensuous experi- 
ment, not from infirmity. Indeed, we sit erect with 
such an air of almost belligerent health as to prove 
to every observer that we ride merely because we 
have the dollar. 

And we all do have the dollar, in this American 
Utopia. Poverty has been done away with, and 
so has extreme wealth, so far as any outward signs 
can show. We all stay in the same huge caravan- 
saries; there is nowhere else to stay. We all ex- 
pend twenty-five dollars a day for room and bath 
and board—that is, if we are a couple; and near- 
ly always, a couple is what we are. Our spending 
is always genteel; we do not tip the black-clad 
waitresses very much, but then, they have the bene- 
fit of the sea air and in Utopia our motto is to 
spend only where it shows. Our meals are all table 
d@hote with a fearful variety of dishes. We Uto- 
pians, one reluctantly admits, overeat enormously; 
but we console ourselves with the reflection that 
otherwise the food would very likely be wasted, 
and our stuffing is thus a sort of vicarious economy. 


Every writer on Utopia discusses the develop- 
ment of Art in his dreamed-of Elysium, so I am 
only making the record complete when I assert 
that this American Erewhon has achieved the real 
feat of being magnificently ugly. In past years 
some strayed reveller came and built one hotel of 
surpassing beauty, a casual collection of lovely 
towers and balconies, all creamy tan and the green 
of weatherbeaten bronze. We Utopians are 
broadminded; we do not shun this hotel because of 
its loveliness and it is as well patronized as its 
ugly brethren; but it does not represent our normal 
aspirations. Our standard is revealed in hideous 
store fronts, windows heaped full of useless rub- 
bish, billowing canvas signs exactly like those por- 
traying the marvels of the circus side-show, and 
piers thrust out into the ocean like immobile centi- 
pedes, roofed over and adorned in the general style 
of the “tabernacles” which spring up in the path of 
the Reverend Billy Sunday. ... We have an artist, 
however. In the sand, just beyond the boardwalk,he 
sculps and colors his product—President Harding, 
the Grand Old Flag, a Liner at Sea, Venus and 
Adonis in bathing suits. We who pass above do 
not leap down with angry cries and tear him limb 
from limb. On the contrary, we throw silver in 
his tin cup. Thus achieving, as every respectable 
Utopia must, Art Endowed by the State. 

How fares Family Life, you ask, in the Amer- 
ican Utopia? The answer, as the vaudevillains 
would say, is undoubtedly “Yes and No.” Our 
firmest tradition is to the effect that most of us are 
there with somebody else’s wife, and despite the 
fact that no one ever knew a man who did this, or 
even knew a man who knew a man, the tradition 
flourishes, none the less. It is certainly true that 
many of the charming ladies who trip alone along 
the boardwalk after nightfall are far too delight- 
ful to be anybody’s niece from Altoona. Still it 
is probable that as usual, our depravity is exag- 
gerated in the despatches. 

With the abnormal restraints of so-called civili- 
zation removed as they are in this Elysium, family 
life shows a sharp demarkation between the tasks 
of men and those of women. To the latter is al- 
located the task of sitting on the beach with the 
children and the knitting. (Statisticians have in- 
deed discovered that if all the Utopian women con- 
tributed their fair share to the necessary knitting, 
instead of some doing too much and others too 
little, the world could be kept in sweaters by only 
two hours’ daily knitting from each.) The men 
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\ stinct tendency toward 1 riarciila iCVOLU- 
tion is discernible in our Utopia. When we go 
shit ping in pairs ll of us do tor a large part 
of every day, the woman is the aggressor and the 
man hardly mo than tator of the tray, a 
non-combatant eng med in the Service of Su pty 
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What is our intcllectual life: In some fou 


‘ichly lined with shops to the 


miles of boardwalk 


number, no doubt, of more than a hundred, there 
ure th ‘fc oor Tou! book stores. \monu their oler- 
ines the trash is about as nine to one. Possibly 
eight o: ten venders of magazines are to be found, 


is no better. 
the At- 


would seem 


but the quality of their literary fare 
leach of the 
lantic or the New Republic; 
a ceremonial handed down 
until meaningless. Their real 
hilthy Stories, 
l'ales and the like are 


el] dressed, 


Mm displays a copy or two ol 
; 
but these 
to be a formal gesture, 
from an ancient time 
the 
d Stories, Naughty 
the pabulum of our w good-lookin ry 
alert crowds. 


\ st) 


yr ee 
inquired for the shelves of non-fiction books. 


of the busier book stores 
‘They 


hour's 


never entering one 


none of them,” he was told. 


And, 


bore 


swept haughtily in, 


don't keep 


ain't no call tor ’em.”’ indeed, an 


loitering in that place out the statement. 
Visitor looked 
hon ith the intellice Nener} ind de 
about with the intelligent eye ol prosperity and de- 
manded A Book. 


work by our che 


haul 


over with the explanation, 


after visitor 


wilderness of cheap 


the I] 


Krom a 
bookseller would 


ind hand it 


iters, 


; pest Wr 


ae 
down something extra 


| sugary 


“This is re ul wood. I’m 


sure you'll like it. I liked it myself.” To get the 
full favor of the situation you must remember that 
during year we of the American LU 'to- 
ind strong; and 


ne to do all day but stroll, eat an 


pila are 
have noth 
(Some ot us e swimming and the rea 
ing classes only slightly overlap.) 


\re we patriotic in Utopia? 


t 


We have not only the sand artist with his flags 
ind Presidents, the quarters rattling in his cup 
but we have the banner-draped platforms of the 
convention h Ils \nd to clinch the matt ther: 


sign above the shooting gallery: 





PUBLIC 
Y PATRIOTIC AMERICAN HAS 
10 RUY LIBERTY BONDS AND TO LEARN TO SII 


. ' 
is to do 


No p triot needs to be told that he 


straight shooting at those not Liberty Bonded 
\side from these somewhat sporadic manitest 
Cions, owever, our patriotism is mostly held 


solution. | he tacttul he tel orchestra 


the Star Spangled Banner now, so that we may 
spared the problem of standing up, after suc 
nearty dinner. 


\ny youthful member of the New York int 


| find our Utopia a pl 


Whether | 


d, | cannot stop to consider. Aft 


] 


ligentsia, short, WI 


easy to be scorntul. 
scorn is justific 
all, the boardwalk does represent about as m 
as the average American has yet attained; and t 


the democracy in which our intellectuals n 


Let 


Oshkosh cast the 


him who is without a great-aunt 


hirst stone. 


Eels and the Electric Chair 
ARTOLOMEW VANZETTI, 
Piedmont in northern Italy, came to Ame: 
lle | 


; 
heard that many workers were wanted here; em 


native 


in 1908. Tle was then twenty years old. 


saries of employing firms had spread the 


across the Piedmont countryside that work vy 
plentiful in the States, and wages were good; th 
men could be tree to live as they liked, that t 
climate was good tor a man. 


But things were not all that he hoped. In twel\ 


] 


has known long stretches of unemp! 


the 


years he 
the scorn of light 


He still drea 


are 


ment, tightened belt, 
skinned beings for the outlander. 
of treedom, but his dreams today cramped 


Vanzett 


is in a Massachusetts penitentiary, destined to sta) 


mould that presses closer and closer. 


there for fifteen years unless something happ 
[hat something may be a reversal of the convict 
which put him inside—or it may be another « 
viction which will send him through a little gr 
door into a wired chamber of death. 

Ile was a student in Villa Falletto, the tow: 
in the Catholic schoo! 


his birth, a prize scholar 


worker and a dreamer. I have read some ol 
writings of those days, and some that he has put 
paper in prison; there is white fire in them, 
flame that lights and warms but does not sear. 1} 
is a simple man who has loved greatly, labor« 
grinding work until at thirty-two his face has gi 
ld, and he . 


1y more than he k 


died, there was nothing 
me to do but come away,” Vanzetti told me 


has given aw 


“After my mother 


. 
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“I had to put 
Lhat first 


rer day in Charlestown prison. 

he seas between me and my grief. . 
y in America I was in a melancholy mood. | 
s alone and a stranger, not able to understand 

At the Battery, the ofhcials 


derstood. 


id not 
tle attention to the third-class immigrant 
sad surprise for him who lands confidently on 
this soil.... After along search, | found a towns- 
in. de was a chef in a club at Eighty-sixth 
‘eet and the Hludson. lhree days later he got 
ne a job there as dishwasher and helper. ‘The 
hours were long. We slept in the attic, where the 
eat was suffocating, and all night long we were 
Phen I decided 


—under the trees. 


kept awake by swarms of insects. 
to sleep in the open 

“T left that place and got night-work in a re- 
staurant on Sixth avenue near I[wenty-eighth 
street. Here the ‘pantry’ was horrible. ‘There 
were no windows from which one could hope for 
a breath of air. Steam rising from boiling dish- 
water changed back into large drops when it 
eached the ceiling and these fell one by one, like 
the footsteps of fate, upon our heads already wet 
with sweat. 

‘During working hours, the heat was terrible. 
lable refuse, massed in nearby barrels, emitted 
sickening odors. There were no conduct-pipes to 
the sinks, and the waste-water would run to a hole 
in the centre of the room. Almost every night 
this hole became stopped and the water would wash 
over the wooden platforms on which we stood. 
We worked twelve hours one night and fourteen 
the next, seven days a week, and on every second 
Sunday we had five hours off. The food was very 
bad—fit only for the lowest scum of the earth. 
Our weekly recompense was from five to six dol- 
lars. After eight months I left the place for fear 
| should contract tuberculosis. 

“That was a hard year. The poor slept out of 
doors, and for food fumbled in the waste-barrels 
for a cabbage leaf or a half-rotten apple. For 
three months I walked New York its whole length 
and width in search of work. My countrymen, too, 


were badly off. I got very discouraged... 


After that, Vanzetti workec and went hungry 


by turns. He learned that when a man has to sleep 


in a doorway it is wisdom to line one’s clothing 
ith newspapers. This is a trick of tramps, but 


the young Italian did not become a tramp. His 


was not the temperament for that. He knew 


pantry work” best, and though he was often the 
ctim of it he stuck to that game for a long time. 
lle was hired and fired often; this frequent turn- 
ver being a part of a swindle in which chefs and 


mployment agencies went cahoots on the fees. 


Always the food was bad in the hotels and re- 
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staurants where he wo! |; en 
help had to eat leay nes and come-backs: le orew 
nauseated; his digestion sutiered; he lost weight 
and times when he was fired and |! money slipped 


away belore another job loom 


come atraid. He had been a stro an, he told 
pane mutT Ne rad become less stron un I 
and one day, he feared, he might drop in the 
street and never get up again And loved lite. 
lle heard of work in New England, | went. 
some ol his home-tcllows were ( lle had 
1oDs in two stone quarries in Coon ticut, and as 
laborer for a contractor; t 1 1 lroad 
construction in’ Mlassachusetts; Iped build an 
aqueduct; toiled long hours in an n foundry; 
loaded cars for a cordage factory: was factotum 
on a rich man’s estate at Plymouth: nd he his 
strength began to come back, and he resolved never 
to work indoors again): held numerou obs in 
industrial plants and in the employ of the munici- 
pality; and participated in all the prin 1 con- 
struction works in Plymouth acro ven ye 
So many people in Plymouth knew him well. 


One day a friend, who intended going back to 
Italy, said to Vanzetti: “Why don t you buy my 
team, my cart, the knives and the scales and go 


selling fish, instead of submitting yourself to the 


“~o9 
¢ 


bosses! 

So said Vanzetti, to me in prison, “I bought 
his little store and became a fish-vender for love of 
independence.” 

There are many Italians in Plymouth. ‘The 
twenty-fourth of December is a fast-day among 
the Catholics, and on that day it is a long-standing 
custom for Italian families to eat eels, a prime 
delicacy. Bartolomew Vanzetti was up before 
daylight, and went forth delivering cels to numer- 
ous homes. [arly in the day, (this being in 1919) 
he appeared at various doors on this mission. At 
least nine Plymouth residents remember that. 

Sut on the same morning at 7:30, there was an 
attempt to hold up a payroll truck belonging to a 
shoe company in Bridgewater, twenty-cight miles 


distant. ‘The bandits got away. And on April 1s, 


1920, at South Braintree, two men carrying a box 
containing an $18,000 payroll for another shoe 
company were shot and killed, and the assassins 
escaped with the money. ‘The penalty for murder 

Massachusetts is the el 

Vanzetti was a friend of And Salsedo, the 
Italian who was imprisoned eretly by the De. 
partment of Justice for many wecks, and who 


plunged to his death from th 


the Park Row building in New York on May N 
two days after Attorney General Palmer's predict- 


ed date for a revolution. Vanzetti had gone to 
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On Nla \ tti nd nothe friend 
named Ni 3a > we rrested on a st a 
in Bro on Nila 5 isctts Pol On ils trans- 
port them in an aut mobile Irom tow to town 
through the shoe manutacturing distr! placing 
t! non hipition in cit hall tO lentih tion 
Mob-temper was high They were hooted and 
jecred. HTleavy manacles we upon them. 

Iievider against the two men was purely cir- 


cumstantial. Vanzetti was “identified” as having 
been connected with both crimes; Sacco was charged 
only with the second. Vanzetti was rushed to trial 
for the Brid rewater hold-up attempt, Was convict- 
in Char 


One principal witness was 


ed to fitteen years tn lestown 


ed, and senten 
penitentiary a high 
school boy, a fourteen-year-old prodigy who dis- 
played cagerness to make vood as a testifier; he 
declared he had seen a man “who ran like a 
eigner’ from the crime-scene. 

And a woman who admitted that her eyes were 
bad that 


(later uncovered by the defense) that 


gun-fire despite the fact 


swore she saw g 
a two-story 
house stands directly between the depot window 
in which she stood and the area of crime-action. 
I stood the other day in that window and looked 
out; to have seen the crime-area from that point 
would have been an utterly impossible optical feat. 

Nine witnesses of good repute took oath that 
Vanzetti sold eels to them in Plymouth at a time 
which completely precluded his being in Bridge- 
Yet the 


I’xamination of the court re- 


water when the hold-up was attempted. 
jury convicted. .. 
cord convinces me that the defense of Vanzetti was 
badly handled; his attorneys, for instance, would 
not let Vanzetti take the witness stand in his own 
defense unless he would agree to conceal that he 
held the 
He refused to make that pledge; he is a philos- 


But 


radical beliefs about economic contflict. 


ophical anarchist, and wanted to explain why. 
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the attorneys kept him from testifying, and thus 
Mea: 


prosecution, with pliable witnesses 


= 


jury never heard Vanzetti's own story. 


i jury no more acute than many juries I| hay 


seen, built up a pretentious cise of circumstan 


a 7 
h 


Vanzetti, and cast an atmosphere of y 
ind violence around the whole Italian ra 

attorneys, who are not afraid to let 
Vanzetti express his real philosophical opinions b 
fore the ld, 


have now taken charge of his d 
tense. They are working to reopen the case, 
to try him again. And they are to defend Sacco, 
a young man with a family, who sits in a jail-cel 


and 


at Dedham reads Les Miserables because tl 
jail othcials won't let him work. 
was selling eels in the town where he 
lived while a murderous crime was being committed 
many miles away, why must he stay in prison unt 
he is gray? Bartolomew Vanzetti asked me that 
in prison. That question likewise will be ask« 
of the American State Department by the Italia 
government. Federated Press cables from Rom 
lately indicated that Elia Musetti and Leon Mucci, 
members of the Chamber of Deputies, were active- 
ly interested in the case. And immediately after- 
ward it became known in Boston that the Italian 
consulate there was making a full investigation ot 
the facts, and would report its findings to the em- 
bassy at Washington, which in turn will mak: 
formal representation to the State Department 
Deputy Mucci was a member of counsel for [ttor, 
Giovannitti and Caruso in the spectacular trial-in 
a-cage at Salem eight years ago. 

If the defense can convince the next jury that | 
Vanzetti was selling eels on the morning of De 
cember 24th, it will go a long way toward wrecking 
the prosecution’s charge that he had a part in the 
payroll murder of April 15th, for its evidence in 


that case is no more tangible than that used in the 
trial for the Bridgewater attack. | 
Joun Nicuo.as BeFrreL | 


Alice Economics : 


URRENT economic notions may be rep- 
resented by a series of Mad Hatter riddles. 
Thus: 


Wohi 


’ 
By CaANS« 


is everybody ruined ? 


the 


country ts rich. 


er Bed 


Q. How shall the country impoverish itself 


in order that people may prosper again? 
A. We must sell our surplus abroad to people 


who cannot pa 


Q. That is lending. When the foreign coun- 
tries pay us back we shall be truly rich? 

A. No, indeed. We cannot afford to 
them pay us back, for we should then 

We have already t 


That is why we ar 


Pt ( 


wOrSse off than CUCT 
much of our oven. 


ruined. 





And this ts the stuff that rules the world! 


From text books one has learned that when man 
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solves the original economic problem of filling his 
belly with less than his whole labor he may begin 
to act upon his environment in an imaginative man- 
ner to transform it. After that his progress in 
opulence is limited only by the availability of labor 
and materials, for wealth is the product of labor 
applied to materials. 

Sut what is the news that fills 
We are suddenly in- 


Perfect theory! 
us with direful uneasiness? 
volved in an economic calamity of the first magni- 
tude. The causes are reported at length in the 
newspapers. They are: 

One: There is more food than we can eat. 
Two: 


materials upon which labor acts to produce wealth, 


There is a disastrous surplus of the 


such as cotton, wool, leather, metals and chemicals. 
Three: 


kept busy; thousands are idle for want of new 


There are more machines than can be 


orders. 

Four: ‘There are more men than jobs. 

In consequence of this surplusage of food, mater- 
ials, machines and labor, we are overtaken by panic 
Agriculture is bankrupt. There is an 
acute industrial crisis. ‘There is increasing unem- 
ployment. People talk hard times, and a contro- 
versy is taking place as to what ought to be done. 

There are many versions of what has happened. 

Merchants and manufacturers say the consumer 


and ruin. 


went on strike. 

The consumer says producers, distributors and 
speculators, with access to cheap credit at the bank, 
engaged in a conspiracy to boost prices and got 
them so high that people had to stop buying. 

The farmer says the Federal Reserve Board, 
which creates credit and lends it to banks in the 
Federal Reserve System, went into a merciless 
campaign to force deflation, ostensibly to reduce 
the cost of living, and wrecked the country’s 
prosperity. 

The Federal Reserve Board says it was no such 
thing. These are post-war conditions. ‘The tree 
of credit was growing into Heaven, without mind- 
ing its roots, and had to be restrained. 

And labor says that back of everything is a 
capitalistic motive to liquidate wages. 

None of these versions is without fact; in each 
of them lies an element of truth. The sum ts con- 
fusion. It is evident that the text books leave 
something out. 

People are dimly agreed that something must 


h 


be done. The major proposals are four, namely: 


That the Federal Reserve Board shall repent 


and make credit once more abundant and cheap, 
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and see to it that nobody,—particularly nobody 
who tills the soil,—is obliged to sell for less than 
the cost of production; 

That the government and the banks shall co- 
operate to lend foreign countries enormous sums 
to spend for that surplus of American goods 
which they want but cannot buy for lack of 
money; 

That foreign commodities now coming into 
competition with American products shall be 
barred out by high tariffs, and, 

That immigration shall be restricted, not on 
political grounds, but because we have tempora- 


rily a surplus of labor. 


These are serious, simultaneous proposals. Pro- 
ceedings thereunder are apparently inevitable. 
Anything may happen in Wonderland, provided 
only it happens solemnly. 

Actually there has been no curtailment of credit. 
The Federal Reserve Board and the banks, acting 
together, have but arrested the rate of credit ex- 
pansion. According to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the total increase of loans by all the 
banking institutions of the country in the twelve 
months from June 30, 1919, to June 30, 1920, was 
nearly six billions of dollars. ‘That is to say, credit 
expansion in a year of peace was equal to a quarter 
of the whole cost of America’s participation in the 
war. 

This enormous inflation of credit had no legiti- 
mate purpose whatever. It served primarily to 
put the gas in prices. Because of the high prices, 
demand fell away, whereupon the producers and 
distributors of goods, instead of reducing prices 
to stimulate demand, stored their goods and bor- 
rowed money on them at the bank. ‘The need of 
credit for this purpose was cumulative because 
the quantity of unsold goods kept increasing, even 
while prices continued to rise. Obviously this could 
not go on forever, if for no other reason than that 
the supply of paper for printing money and credit 
instruments would be presently exhausted. 

So the Federal Reserve Board, seeing the abyss 
ahead, forced the banks to set the brakes. They 
could not avoid the abyss; but they could slow 
down for it. Borrowers were not allowed to go 
on fancifully increasing their loans. ‘They were 
obliged to sell some goods. Result: A decline in 
prices which for spectacular violence is without 
parallel in statistical history. Many sellers have 
been already ruined. Very many more are sick 
with anxiety. They are loaded with beautiful goods 
which will have to be sacrificed for what they will 
bring unless the banks will hold them in pawn. The 


banker says: “Sorry; but there’s nothing doing. 
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Mur tills pty nd ou sources ol lit 1 
the ked | R ve System are dry 

1] der na that tne he leral ke scerv¢ 
Board shall invent more credit and give it to t 
ban! to | lo ned on unsale ib] TOO 

lhis is in t a demand that the credit raising 
po r of th rovernment shall be exerci 1 to 
muarant the Her his profit that is, enable him 
to carry hi oods In pawn un | th time, when, if 
and as, tl ray | sold for mo than the mythical 
cost of | duction. In that ¢ of course the cost 
ol product on would neve fall 

“Well,” says the farm 7 “hasn't the rovern 
ment ual inteed the prohts of the railro ds? Is 
there any reason why it shouldn't guarantee ours ? 

No reason. None at all, We are in W onder- 


land, where we don’t have to ceive reasons. 


If he could get enough credit to hold on with, 


the sell r’s only other problems would be: 


First, the buyer, at home and 


abroad: 


to compel 
Second, to keep foreign sellers out. 
Ihe American market is large, if you can wait 


The 


world ts thought to be generally short of goods. 


for it; but there is the world market besides. 
The difhculty is that it hasn’t the money to buy 
them with. Iherctore, it is urged that the govern- 
ment, cither directly or through its War Finance 
Corporation, and the banks through agencies to 
be created for that purpose, shall borrow money 
from the American people and lend it to roreign 
countries to buy American goods with. 

If you say: “But foreign countries already owe 
the 


[hey never 


us some fifteen billions they cannot pay,” 
answer is: “Of course they can't pay. 


can pay in money. Iverybody knows that. They 


never can pay in goods, either, unless we lend them 
a great deal more to set them on their feet. If 
now we let them have food and materials on long 
term credit they will be able to restore their pro- 
cesses of production and ultimately pay us back in 
commodities.” 

[his has a persuasive sound until one thinks of 
the next proposal, which is that tariff barriers shall 


be set against foreign merchandise because it 1s 


cheap and competes with dear goods in the home 
market. 


tle on account, in commodities, but no sooner 


l-urope is already beginning to pay a lit- 


these commodities appeared than a cry has 


raised that we shall be deluged with the produ 
| 


thor, to the ruin of our own 


of low-w age foreign | 
} 


maustries. 
. ? 
The two proposals taken together mean that we 
ell to Europe on credit 


in ord r that she may 
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be able to repay her huge debt to us in commoditi. 


and then protect our industries against the co) 

petition of those commodities by prohibitive tari| 
[he wool growers now are demanding an cm- 

bargo against foreign wool and the farmers 


against Canadian wheat, because oth: 


countries ire trying to pay us sometl ny on ( 
count in wool and wheat. 
= ‘ , rs ' 
Charles Hl. Sabin, president of the Guarar 
Trust Company, says: 
1 } } 
i ( S apove 
| 28 } ( | “| »S Ss t \ 
( il | | } \ ] ¢ l as ¢ ”) ) 0 
} ? 1 = 
) vi ' IS ¢ ii > CW) ” » Wor! l 
en ired ra aterials and finish man 
t ed | | t il d S250.000.0% 0) worth ot pack 
: : 
louse products. It the American prod icer 1s to De pri 
perous he must continue to have open to him the for 
‘ to which he has been exporting so heavily. 


a 1 
banking house ot 


Mr. of the 


Brown Bros. & Co., reviewing the situation, says: 


James Brown, 


Ve must keep our minds on the power of Europe 


throw manutactured goods into this country 


° | | 
Is a great Opportunity for Lurope to dump her surplus 


; ° . , . ‘ 
Over here, or into COuntries where Ssaies are made in con 


petition with us. England, and in some lines Fra 
and Belgium, are going to be keen competitors of our 


and I should not be at all surprised to see textiles, st 


and some other manufactured goods coming 


country at prices which we shall not be able 


meet. 


We shall lend foreign countries money to enabl 
them to buy from us commodities the same as thos 
which they are about to begin dumping upon us at 
prices which we shall be unable to meet,—to buy 
from us staple commodities with which they ar¢ 
us in our 


already beginning to undersell own 


market, —to buy 300,000,000 bushels of Americ in 
wheat with American farmers demanding an em- 
bargo against Canadian wheat because it is cheaper 


than our own! 


This 1s where Alice says: ‘‘Curiouser and 
curiouser !"’ 
In Chicago a few days ago three hundred ban! 
ers met to organize a corporation to finance for 
as the newspap 
“to Amer 


exporters cash for goods sold to foreign buy 


eign trade, as the phrase is, or, 


reporters more simply put it, pay 


who are unable to pay cash. Herbert Hoovy 
addressed the meeting. He said 
Even if we extend these credits and ipon Eure 
reco vy we then attempt to exact the payment of 
S y h ; wrt OTF CF vdities. we s] il] } tro 
we ret yn th « own i Cs 
turned back by any tariff wall. I believe that 
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yield us a surplus of commodities for export beyond any 
compensation we can usefully take by way ot imported 


{ y 


commodities. . .. Gold and remittances and service 


1 1 


cannot cover this gulf in our trade balance... . To 
me there is only one remedy, and that is by the systen 
atic permanent investment of our surplus production in 
reproductive works abroad. We thus reduce the return 


we must receive to a return of interest and profit. 


These are significant words. They mean that 
in Mr. Hoover's opinion our need to sell surplus 
goods abroad is and henceforth will be greater than 
the capacity of our foreign debtors to pay. They 
cannot return the principal in gold, money or serv- 
ices. That is out of the question. They cannot 
return it in goods, either, but if they could it 
would be disastrous for us, since then we should 
sutter a deluge of foreign commodities ‘in compe- 
tition with our own industries.” The only way, 
therefore, is to make a “systematic permanent in- 
vestment of our surplus production abroad,” and 
receive back, never the principal, but only the in- 
terest and profit. 

Mr. Hoover is not a banker. He may think cut 
loud. Yet even he hesitates to push the logic 
through. He disposes of the principal of our for- 
eign loans. The debtors cannot return it and we 
cannot attord to receive it back. But the interest 
and profit which he says we may receive,—that will 
have to be paid in commodities, as the principal 
would be if it were paid at all. What shall we do 
when the volume of foreign commodities received 
in payment of interest and profit becomes very 
large and our industries cry for protection? 

Mr. Hoover said: “It is vital to every work- 
man in the United States that Europe shall recover 
her standard of living, or we shall be dragged down 
to the European standard.” 

If that be true,—if the only way to restore the 
standard of living in Europe is for the United 
States to lend heavily, though we shall never see 
the principal again and perhaps cannot attord to 
receive even the interest and profit, then it follows 
that loans to Europe are not an investment at all 
but a kind of insurance against a return of the Dark 
Ages. 

This view, whether you accept it or not, delivers 
one from the circular absurdity of the proposition 
that in order to save our prosperity we must lend 
our surplus away and then lock the debtors out. 
It lifts the argument to the plane of politics. Worse 
confusion there begins. 

Are we not all a little drunk?... 
trade drunk? 


credit drunk ? 
... profit drunk?... 

If as a matter of national policy we resolve to 
lend more to Europe, willing beforehand to call 
the principal uncollectible and to forego if need be 


even the payment of interest and profit, all for a 
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greater good that may not be calculated in percent- 


S 


ages, that is a thing in itself and should be debated 


in itsown terms. But as we talk, it is another thing 
entirely. 

lhe American producer who advocates borrow- 
ing money from the American people and lending 
it to foreign countries in order that they may buy 


} 


his goods at prices supported by an unlimited dis- 


pensation of Federal Reserve credit, and then de- 
mands high taritts to keep foreigners trom selling 
to American consumers, is consistent only in mind- 
ing his own profit. He is casting about desperately 
for any means to extricate himself from the losses 
entailed by a drastic readjustment ol prices. Llis 
concern for the future of Lurope is extremely 
oblique. 

And he is only twice as myopic as the stewards 


“We can- 


not continue to expand credit at home to support 


ol credit, namely, the bankers, who say: 


prices, for that way lies disaster. But we can give 
credit to foreign countries and you shall find proft- 
able markets abroad for this ruinous surplus of 
American goods.” 

They forget, if they ever knew, that when people 
have of their own a surplus of things to eat and 
wear they may act upon their environment to im- 
prove it. 

They forget that to rebuild and develop our 
neglected transportation system, to reclaim by 
drainage and irrigation our own swamp and arid 
lands in area greater than France, and to make the 
standard of American housing decent, there is need 
of more labor and capital than can be found in two 
generations. 

They forget, if they ever knew, that they have 
any responsibility for planning such works ahead 
and holding them in suspense for a time like now. 

They succeed only in concealing the fact that the 
present sense of disaster is a familiar delusion 
arising from extreme alternations of high and low 
prices, which entail waste, panic, want and social 
calamity. These alternations are unnecessary. 
They result from a petty, selfish, repetitious, un- 


imaginative, uncreative use of credit for immediate 


profit. 
They ignore the damning fact that they finance 
the booms. They lend the credit that inflates 


prices. There is no other way for it to happen. 

You never heard of a meeting of bankers to dis- 
cuss ways and means of abating anarchistic specula- 
tion in prices. That is the root of the evil, and 
they do not bother about it. 

Why should they? Whatever else happens, 
banking as it goes is much more proftable than 
banking as it might be. 

GARET GARRETT 
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Still Silent on the Twelve- 
Hour Day 


I. 1 us take stock of the force commonly called 
L public opinion by measuring it against the per- 
sistence of the twelve-hour day in the stcel industry. 
It is over four months now since the publication 
of the Interchurch Report on the steel strike with 


its condemnation of the autocratically enforced 


two-shift system in steel plants. Recently other 
waves of public criticism have broken against the 
twelve-hour day, one started by societies of engi- 
neers, the other by the Lockwood Committee's in- 
vestigation. Results to date: silence from the 
owners of the industry; in the steel plants the now 
generally admitted inhuman schedule of hours tor 
half the workers of an entire industry. 

The Interchurch Report concerned itself with 
much more than the long hours. Commentators 
seem to consider it something of a critique of the 
American social-industrial system. It spoke out on 
the seven-day week, the under-payment of common 
labor, the hegemony of the United States Steel 
Corporation over the anti-union forces of the na- 
tion, the spy systems of great corporations, the 
often selfish irresponsibility of labor's leadership, 
the too frequently biased press, the too generally 
inert pulpit, denials of civil rights and the partisan 
anti-democratic acts of many government ofhcers. 
It based its findings on months of investigation in 
the field by the commissioners and_ technicians. 
General public acceptance was accorded to the 
work, an approval emphasized weekly by the failure 
of the steel companies to meet the demands for a 
reply. Not for the purpose of boasting but as a 
matter of record we would cite the verdicts of 
authorities and public bodies in America and in 
K:urope, the book itself bought by thousands of 
readers in every state, its use in colleges, also in 
churches, its widespread discussion in the press and 
in forums. We cite these because they prove 
that the uncontroverted report really made public 
opinion; we are asking how much that opinion 
is worth. 

It has not forced any public reasoned statistical 
formal answer from the steel companies. It has 
not drawn any reply from the accepted spokesmen 
of the United States Steel Corporation except one 
which I shall cite. 


hour day. 


It has not disturbed the twelve- 


Following the Interchurch Report the engineers 
spoke, basing their conclusions on an investigation 
made this fall. On December 3rd at a joint meet- 
i" cy of the Taylor Society, sections of the American 


Society of Mechanical Engineers and of the Amer- 


ican Institute of Electrical Engineers, Horace B. 
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Drury, economist, presented to an approving audi- 
ence a detailed comparison of the twelve-hour vs, 
the eight-hour day. Insofar as the two reports 
cover the same ground, the engineers’ report strik- 
ingly supplements that ofthe Interchurch World 
Movement. ‘They too find the twelve-hour day 
still the habit of the industry, apparently related to 
the lack of labor unions, characterized by waste, de- 
moralizing to the worker, generally hated by him, 
an anachronism which has passed from European 
plants. Going further, into twenty plants which 
adopted the eight-hour day, (mainly right after 
the 1919 strike), the engineers find that “taking 
it all in all, the manufacturers now operating on 
the shorter day are practically a unit in saying that 
it means more satisfactory operations and is better 
business. The experience of these twenty plants has 
revealed no real obstacles to putting the steel indus- 
try on a three-shift day.” They find that “‘if all the 
departments were to be changed from two to three 
shifts the increase in total cost for the finished rail 
bar or sheet could not on the average be more than 
three per cent. But the increase need not be near- 
ly so great. Some manufacturers going on eight 
hours have been able to reduce their force of men 
ten per cent, some more. . Others have found 
their rolling mill output going up twenty to twenty- 
five per cent.... The men have been so glad to 
get the shorter hours that they have been willing 
to make substantial concessions in daily wages.”’ 

And finally the engineers point out that this is 
a fine time for the Steel Corporation to do the 
inevitable because now there is so much unemploy- 
ment ! 

Reaching the same conclusions, the engineers’ 
tone, it will be observed, is very, very different from 
the churches’. We call for the abolition of the 
long day because it is inhuman and makes un- 
American citizens; we call for the maintenance of 
wages. The engineers urge that the shorter day is 
better business. Our report points out to Casabianca 
standing stiffly on the deck of the autocratic twelve- 
hour day that the deck is burning; the engineers 
sampling the rising flood of the eight-hour day call 
“Come on in; the water's fine; analysis indicates 
there is money in it.”” The two reports show the 
steel corporations not only reactionary but rather 
absurd. 

No more than our report has the engineers’ pro- 
nouncement broken the silence of the industry un- 
less a certain pamphlet is intended to be the answer. 
Following our 275 pages of statistical analysis the 
Steel Corporation circulated a letter from a min- 
ister praising the Corporation's welfare work. 
Following the engineers the Corporation has made 
a booklet of another minister’s address before a 
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Boston association. It is prefaced by a letter from 
the President of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion requesting permission to have it “widely cir- 
culated,”” saying “We are surprised that you, an 
entire stranger, should have taken the trouble to 
present the Interchurch World Report in its true 
light.” 
Excerpts from this booklet read: 


The first mistake of the Interchurch Commission was 


its blind espousal of the principle of collective bargaining. 


(Concerning the mediation effort of the Com- 
mission, suggesting to Mr. Gary a conference with 


his workers) : 


And now, with the innocence of teasing childhood the 
Interchurch Commission comes to ask for the seventh 
time the same question. 

I am not surprised that Mr. Gary, in his courteous 
way, diverted the conversation and almost humorously 
toyed with them—a man of less grace would have shown 
his annoyance, for this must have seemed to him a su- 
premely stupid performance on the part of our commis 
sion. 

When we find a man like Mr. Gary, who is strong 
enough to resist all labor union compulsions and can keep 
his corporation free to adjust wages and labor conditions 
to the highest standard in the world, while keeping down 
the cost to the public, he is worth millions to us, and 
we ought to have had an Interchurch Commission clear- 
eyed enough to see it.... 

Does anyone doubt the wisdom, justice and necessity 
of a spy system on the part of the United States Steel 
Corporation in sheer self-defense ? 

Such an “answer” has significance only for this 
reason: it bears the endorsement of the President 
of the United States Steel Corporation. Public 
opinion has brought forth this. 

Finally the public has been stirred by the Lock- 
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wood investigation in New York. The admissions 
of the head of the Bethlehem company, the testi- 
m tor the Nation- 


al Erectors’ Association, the revelations of an inter- 


mony ot the head of the spy svste¢ 


locking drive against labor centring in the Steel 


- 
nese things is recog- 


Corporation, the meaning of t 


nized widely; for example editorially* as follows: 


‘The attitude of the steel-makers confirms everything 
charged against them last year at the time of the strike 
and since substantiated by the report of the Interchurch 
committee. 

Thus the existence of an industrial autocracy which 


1 1 


defies Congresses and snubs Presidents easily becomes a 
menace to great populations far removed from its thun- 
dering mills and squalid camps of imported labor. At 
great cost it suppressed the effort of its employees to bet- 
ter working conditions. We have yet to learn whether 


its power is to remain unbroken. 


It is ten years since “public opinion” began to 
With the re- 
How much 
Church 


and press are speaking more or less persistently; 


break against the twelve-hour day. 
cent history these questions are raised: 


are certain social forces really worth ? 


scientific business as represented by the engineers 
is speaking. If the industry holds silently to the 
twelve-hour day are we to infer that only labor 
unions in the steel industry can bring a change? Are 
we to infer that a main reason for not granting the 
change is the fear that it may redound to the fur- 
therance of the unions? Far over 100,000 workers 
still rise in the dark, work twelve hours, go home 
in the dark, isolated in steel plants from family and 
nation. What may we expect the attitude of these 
to be toward the church, the press, the government 
and all else that constitutes ‘‘public opinion” —if 
only a great silence meets the cry of their bondage? 


DANIEL A. PoLINna. 


Russian Impressions 


V. The Armed Doctrine 


HERE are two ways of approaching the study of 
the Russian Revolution. One may treat it (as the 
preceding articles have treated it) as a local Rus- 

sian phenomenon, which may be isolated, and considered as 

a deeply interesting chapter of Russian history. ‘That, how 

ever, involves a false abstraction. COne must not ignore 

the peculiarities, historical, economic and geographical of 
Her harsh and negligent despotism, her abil- 


itv which has no parallel in western Europe to feed herself 


a 
Russia’s case. 


even under a blockade, the vast spaces which allow an un- 
stable government to go on consolidating itself even under 
all these unique conditions go to explain 


the Revolution and its survival. None the less, the main 


foreign attack- 


causes of the Revolution and some of its most character- 


stic Teatures are common, in one degree or mother, to 
most of Europe. Its primary cause was not so much that 
inevitable misery of the proletariat which Marx foresaw 
in the later phases of capitalist society, but a temporary 
misery due to the collapse and exhaustion of Russia’s feeble 
and artificial industries, under the pressure of war and the 
Gserman blockade. 


lisgust of the Russian people with a dynasty and a 


To this was added a moral cause, the 

bureau- 

cracy which had exposed its armies not merely to defeat 

but to disgrace. 
] 


lustry, the starvatior o1 the 


these conditions 


the decay of in- 
] +} 


n varying degrees 


] ? 
O] ition 1¢€ 


*New York World, December 1S, 1920. 
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leader of the Polish Communists in Russia, a man obviously, N; 


getting a militarist temper. The troops, for one thing, ‘ead 
} = 


were tired. It was their sixth year of continuous war. and experience, whose dignified and at pal 


ficers at Minsk, tractive personal made the most favorable impression. Ste 
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presented to Poland, would only, in his view, be likely to 
asten the desired social revolution in Poland. ‘The Poles 

be sure to oppress this White Russian population, 
Poles, 
not negotiate, for their ambitions had 
‘They had 
former toe, the Ukrainian guerilla chief, Petliura, and they 


proposed to acquire, nominally on his behalf, the whole ot 


] 
W ould 


which sooner or later would revolt. The however, 


meanwhile 


‘come much vaster. made terms with thei 


the Ukraine up to the Dnieper, including the two cities 


of Kiev and Odessa. ‘hey struck promptly, found the 
Russians unprepared, and occupied Kiev. 

rH POPULAR POLISH WAR 

Army was remobilized once more, collected 


1 a rapidity which did credit to the reorganized rail 
and handled, as usual, with much strategical sk 
that the whole Rus- 


(save only the exiles) was solidly behind the 


ihe war was “popular,” in the sense 


sian nation 
ryone worked with a will for 
never liked the Poles 


er satire of them in Dostoievskv), but it 


Soviet government, and eve 
The 
recalls much bit 
said to the credit of the Communists, t 
ylist 1 


refrained from playing on nationalist passions. 


victory. Russians have (one 


hat they 
All their 


must be 


aimed not at the 


numerous war-cartoons were Polish na 
tion, but at its grasping governing class. By way of asso 


ciating even the least Communist sections of the nation 
with the conduct of the war, General Brussiloff and sev 
the abler ex-ministers of war of Tsarist times wer: 
It was, I think, little 
more than an ornamental body, for it met only once a 


and concerned itself only with the 


eral of 
invited to form an advisory board. 


fortnight, in Moscow, 


organization of supplies, and not with strategy. 


THE MARSHAL NEY OF THE REVOLUTION 


The notion widely entertained outside Russia, that Brus- 


siloft (a man much aged) was commanding, or enjoyed 
real influence was entirely erroneous. 


He is simply a 


} 


Kussian patriot of the old school who has the self respect 


foreign intervention. Strategy was in the 


which detests 
hands of two men. (General Kameneff, the Commander- 
in-Chief, though not a Communist, is, as I heard Radek 
say, “nearer to us than many who call themselves Com- 
munists,” and I often heard him compared with Kutusof, 
Napoleon’s wary and sagacious adversary, so graphically 
painted in War and Peace. ‘Tukhatchevsky, the Chief-of- 
Staft at the f 
figure. He is only twenty-seven years of age, and was only 
took place. He is 


a noble family, and was a 


who commands front, is a more romanti 


i senior lieutenant when the Revolution 
1 Communist, but comes of 
: : ; P 
student of music before the war, mainly interested in old 


violins. As a prisoner in Germany he tried to escape, but 


his captors were so much intrigued at finding in his room 

‘cello which he had made by glueing matches together, 

hat they pardoned him. He escaped again, however, and 

‘joined the army. He took his staff course, and developed 

deep interest in military history and the science of 
trategy 

In the early davs of the Red Army any officer, especially 

e were a Communist, who had science and brains, was 

of rapid promotion. It was Tuchatchevsky who com- 

Kolchak and drove him back to Siberia, 


were also the undoing of Den- 
at Minsk, 
and 


7 } 
y mocest a 


a quiet and collected person- 


youthful in tl 


manner, with the 

The really leg- 
of the Red Army is, however, General Bud 
inced Boudyonny), 
t} ] 


a student than of a soldier. 


a simple sergeant-major 


1 army, and the dashing cavalry 


ie and now 
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(seneral, whose daring rides, usually round t re of the 
enemy, have played so great a part in afl the Red su 

Cesses. He 1s the Mars! il Ney of iN but. ] 
ather, a rougher and simpler personality, idolized by tl 

whole army as the type ol “proletaria i fy lus risen trom 
the ranks. He, atter all, had some experiet $s a serg 
cant, but the are successtul co ) 
who betore th RR lution had do no vut bake 
} ] ol el b ul le 

li PURITAN R » AR \ 

The Red Army its certainly th nost t creation 
of the Revolution. l rotsky had a genius for organization, 
and he has battled with sharp severity against the slovenly 
unpunctuality traditional in Russia. His ministry runs like 
clock-work, but there is only one other (t raily min- 

organized by Krassin and Sverdloft) which comes near 
it in precision. 1 found the same busy good order in 
}ieadquarters at Minsk. I can make no it the num 
bers of the Red Army at any given moment: some said it 
had reached three millions, and it was certainly 1 h over 
one. A high authority gave me the number of actual com- 


hatants engaged in the march on Warsaw and the 
and he added that tor one 


even six men in the rear must be reckoned. Our p 


Lor! dor 
2s 90,000, combatant, hive or 


roportion 


in France was one to three. The difference is partly ex- 
plained by the primitive railway system and the relative 
absence of motor transport; the whole army depends on 


little peasant carts. 
unlucky 


lines, but one sees something at Headquart rs. lh 


I was in missing a chance to see the fighting 
army 
is not a modern force equipped for a trench war, and it is 
weak in heavy artillery and in aircraft. It is designed for a 
war of movement, and probably its most effective arm 1s 
if s all Cossack, for quite early in the 
Revolution, town workmen who had never ridden before, 
horsemen. ‘The work of the en 


its cavalry—by no meat 
were turned into good 
gineers who repaired the ra 
in their retreat was both rapid and solid. Discipline is 
obviously good, and the conduct of the men in the town 
of Minsk was irable. ‘Their chief an 


were to attend the numerous theatres, 


’ 
adam ments in 


concerts and 


cinen as, or else to dance in the parks \\ th th blonde 
White Russian girls. I had never seen a Puritan army 


hefore. and was amazed by these young men, ofh ers and 


Sf ld ers alike, who never drink, never gan bli never riot 


in taverns, and require none of the hideous provided vice 
of the west. If the reader asks why the Reds inva ably 
vanquish the Whites, I should give as the first reason that 
the Reds are sober. I heard several first har d accounts in 
Russia of the conduct of the “\White” troops in tured 
towns—an orgie of drink, debauchery und robbery, in 


rif RMY AT CHOO 

In the intervals of fighting and work, the Red A ' 
becomes something between a school and a political meet 

g. ‘There are innumerable cour 

telligence, beginning with reading | yr the illiter 
6 I heard p = ’ , ; 
lad who had sone to th front 1 ly] +; } ] 0 
I beg n to write guit creditable letters | led l 
tion as usual verges into propaganda | tl 
t yrouct ly vrounded in Marx t Pp ( ple | » hve old 
urmy there was what was quaintly called “lites nst 
tion’ t consisted in learning bv heart the | fo 

t ous kinds of Generals and G 1 Duke In 
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the old | itchevsky put it ill mention of 
polit idden: the men i herd | lown b 
a Now ¢ tdi tands wl 
h ) i l 
posse He knows that if h 
: , 
t t | d I] t 
) | ) Ie i ted - 
t r ho » tact ° | Wat } ! nent OF vo 
urit t Via I para vr and ¢ my the eve of 
their departure tor the tront | big men 1 | 
eU pn f } } | | d ) tents )] nk ts a | 
eat-coat pro led b th local t ions, was excel 
lent. ‘Vhe officers, all Communists trained in ‘Trotsky’s 
military academy, knew their work, and the movements, 
especially tl kirmishing “‘open-order” drill, were well 
executed ‘The Red Army does not trouble much about 
Sinartiie¢ in exter ils ind the men often look shockingly 
untidy, especially at th ont, but they march well, and 
ittend to the ¢ nt ils lh oftheers (] was il ivVs CO 
rected when I used this wo 1) are saluted and wear thei 
badges only on duty. Ott duty they are ndisting ishable 
from the men. “They have a function, but they do not 
rorm a caste. ‘They seemed to me on the whole an attract 
} 


ive type, most of them young and keen, adventurous and 
vet studious. The immense majority are either junior reg 
imental otheers ot the old army, who are more or less 


‘d from the ranks. 


Socialists, or else Communists promot 


DESERTERS FROM THE WHITES 


1 met only two of the rather doubtful aristocratic othcers 
‘The more typical ot 


He had of course lost 


who have rallied to the Revolution. 
them was a ci-devant landowner. 


his estates, but the peasants had left him his manor-house, 


and often brought presents of food. He had served with 


Yudenich, but deserted with others in a body, after a long 
debate in which they decided (1) that the sel 
White Generals were good tor nothing, (2) that the Reds 


and (3) that the Entente did not 


f-indulgent 


scemed likely to survive, 
really mean to support the Counter-Revolution seriously, 
but merely gave it help enough to keep the civil war going 
perpetually, in order, tor its own imperialistic reasons, to 
weaken Russia permanently. This young man was grad- 
ually beginning to sympathize with Communist ideas, and 
he had been much impressed when his wife received before 
and after her confinement the extra mother’s ration. “The 
old ‘l’sarist professional officers of higher rank, who entered 
the Red 


portance. 


Army as mercenaries, are no longer of much im 


Some proved so trustworthy that they have been 


absorbed. Some have been eliminated as unreliable. The 


command is now so nearly homogeneous and so generally 
! 


ne cul ious In 


imbued with the spirit of revolution, that t 
stitution of the Civil Commissioners, borrowed from the 
} 


: 
practice of the French Revolution, who were attached to 


each battalion to insure its pol t | reliabilitv. is now 
tained only for the bigger units, and is likely to fall into 
total disuse 
PN¢ NDS MEDIATION OFFER IS REJECTED 

It is unne ssar to 1 I] 1 detail t! Nd s sses 
of the Red Army over the Poles. By mid-July, it had no 
merely reco 1 Nieft, and d the Poles out of Whit 
Russia and Lithuania, and back to their racial frontier; it 
had even invaded 1 Galicia and entered Poland 
prop The resistan of the Polish armies had _ been 
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rather weak, and the strategy of the Reds had so far been 
much the better. Now came for Moscow a searching polit 
il problem. This had been for Russia emphatically a 
war of detence. She had recovered her territory and 
t oht tl ec invader a salutary lesson. Sho ild she prove he 
oderatio v I It ng t h s trontiers and concluding a 
clement peace? It takes two to make a reasonable peace 
: vas noth iz to suggest that the Poles were e€ve! 
now pre| tor it. But London intervened, manifestly 
larmed by the Red si cesses, and trembling for the con 


sequences in [Europe, if a victorious Russian army should 
sweep onward to the German frontiers. Lord Curzon pro 
posed an equitable frontier for Poland, and offered Allied 
Dialectically t was Casy t 
Britis! 
government had done its utmost to destroy the Russia: 
id Mr. Churchill had even supplied Poland 


] 


with arms. Such a Power could not be a neutral mediator. 


micdiation to arrange a peace. 
1° 1 . . 
ridicule this new attitude. For three years the 


Revolution, 


and to go to London would be to admit that Russia had 
bent to the voke 
Cor ri il. 


erins pen excels, 


and acknowledged the sway of the Supreme 
In a note of that polished irony in which Chich- 
Lord Curzon’s offer was politely but 


oe " 
decisively rejected. 


IF THE OFFER HAD BEEN 


None the less, 


much to be said tor accepting it. 


ACCEPTED 


there was, from a practical standpoint, 
Russia was in urgent 
need ot peace, and the recovery ot this derelict and de- 
vastated territory in the west added, not to her resources 
The Poles had burned many of the 
small towns and big villages inhabited by Jews (1 saw per- 


‘he Polish land- 


but to her obligations. 


sonally some of this cruel destruction). ‘] 
lords had carried off their horses, cattle and agricultural 


} 
‘ 


machinery, and even the smaller peasants had been forced 
tc give up their horses and carts to enable the Poles to 
carry off their loot. I found the village population divided 
between a fierce joy that the hated Poles were gone, and 
a nerveless despair as they inquired how their fields were 
‘There were other good reasons for a 

cepting the Curzon offer. It would have hastened the 


might have compelled Great 


to be cultiy ated. 


resumption of trade, and 
Rritain to take a decided line of opposition to the French 
policy of unrelenting war on Russia. There were moder- 
ates among the leaders of the Communist party (I heard 
the inner history of this crisis from one of them) who 
would have closed with the Curzon offer on one condition 
The left 


the day, and it won because Leni 


the formal recognition of the Soviet Republic. 


wing, however, carried 


sided with it. 


WHY RUSSIA REFUSED PEACE 
Let no one suppose that racial antipathy, or greed of 


territory, or any phase of imperialism whatever, had any- 
] 
I 


thing to do with Moscow’s decision. Moscow followed 
one perfectly simple and definite aim, and that was to fur 
ther the SO ial revol ition in Poland. Three reasons 


fluenced it. Firstly, if you are a Communist, you mus 
] 


desire a social revolution everywhere. Secondly, a con 


munized Poland would be in direct touch with German 


and Czecho-Slovakia, and would form a base for propa- 
ganda and eventually for armed action, conveniently sit 

ited for operations in the whole of central Europe. Lastly 
ind this really was the decisive consideration, nothing muc! 


less than a social revolution is ever likely to make Poland 
ight The bellicose and romanti ini 


(yt 


ntic Chauvinism 


» good neichbor 
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( Lif A S la ( ss | > as i SS Caw ) 

owns vast estates in White VL ussia, Lithuania, eastern Gal 
cia and the Ukraine, far beyond : \\ 
this class dominates Poland and leans on the French 
ulliance, she is never likely to abandon her immense 
perial ambitions. When Lenin argued that security 
Polish militarisn ld be attained only by upsetting thi 
landed caste, reas exactly as President Wilson did, 


when he imposed a democratic revolution on Germany. 
With all his mo 
a shrewd and influential Communist put it, “it he sees even 
a twenty per cent chance of success for a revolution he will 
believed that if the Red Army showed 


itself, the Polish workers and the landless peasants would 


ration, Lenin is still a revolutionary; as 


rally to it, and so he decided (in his own phrase) “to break 


the crust with Russian bavonets.”” Whether in cold blood 
and alone he would have taken this decision, may be 


doubted. But the moment made for exaltation. Pilgrims 
from all over Europe, and even from Asia and America, 


Third | 


It was a time of high hopes and excitement, 


were arriving in Russia for the Congress of the 
ternational. 
and as these foreign delegates, all optimists, all enthusiasts, 
made their presence felt, the world-revolution looked im- 
minent to the more visionary Russian Communists. ‘The 
left wing clamored publicly for the continuance of the 
war till Poland became a Soviet republic, and Lenin aims 
always at the unity of his party. 
COMMUNIST MISCALCULATIONS 

‘The beliet that the Poles would rise at the approach of 
a Russian army exhibits the curious deficiencies of Com- 
Russians, however, know the 
No race 


on earth is so tanatically nationalist; and that sentiment is 


munist political psychology. 


Poles as little as we Englishmen know the Irish. 


rooted in the masses as it is in the ruling 
caste. For them Bolshevism is simply a Russian doctrine, 
and they see in the Red Army merely a new incarnation 


of the old forces which oppressed them. A revolution, so 
long as the war lasted, was a moral impossibility. It might 


conceivably have happened in the depression of deteat, atter 


a not too rigorous peace. ‘That view was forcibly stated 


to Lenin by the Polish Communists in Russia, and stated 


n vain. His Marxist reading of history forbids him to 


reckon with any but economic motives. ‘The Polish pro- 


letariat was in acute penury, therefore it must be ripe for 
a social revolution. The simpler sort of Communists live 


im a state of Messianic exaltation, and expect the world- 


month to month, much as the Jews 
n the seventeenth century expected the coming of their 


deliverer. Deep in the Russian soul is a beliet 


evolution, almost from 
in the 1 
and traces of it survive even in Russians who sup- 


nose themselves to be ultra-modern and rigidly scientific. 


\When one reflects that so many of them have lived abroad 
as exiles, their ignorance of European conditions and the 
‘stern mind is hard to explain. ‘They usually live, how 


‘r, in their own restricted revolutionary circles. They 


ve little curiosity touching anything outside the Socialist 


ovement. Many of them in London rarely went bevond 


\Whitechapel. Trotsky lived for several years in New 


York without learning English, though, judging from his 
rrect and fluent German, he is a good linguist. An ex 
ptionally able Russian friend of mine, who has lived fe 

tv vears in London, actually re t to Mo I 
oust. that we were on the veree of revolut ee 
ieneainte ts deacethe Che weallee wes i b cestal 
hilly and pitving smile rm bloc! ’ , 

p 1 this dang s darknes If there w other 
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} LY } 
I sO against it, thie \ CIDIC hd « t gy ran ol 
. , 
the west which prevails in Russia, s d warn western 
hele) SiS t to tl > t t > ) 
f eh +. oe ‘ 
( ection of th Lhird | ite } 0 
RI ¢ VERY FROM THE 1 
From this political blunder. (no wors ~— 1 + 
POtl Lill } Lite VIUNGCT, (fi \\ ] » | t lld, { 
' , Loy ) 
the blunders on which tl \ 5 \ kX 
} } ‘ ; 
Sian policy for three years) Moscow wen 1 » a stu 
ai —_ pie i. , . Lana 8 : “= 
More Tatai MIULTATY DIsStaac, I here Was nD it tO D Sal 
ior rapid action, tor London was threatening war, 1 
4 ? 
Warsaw were Ov upied and th ! wh po iv ! 
nie Ihe oby shine } ¢ Lo me : 
MUNITIONS. He OOVIOUS TIN? to do Was to make altl cat 
ae ; : > ol = 
complished tact, and above all to cut » Dan; corridor. 


‘The soldiers, and ‘Jrotsky with them, were aware of the 


, , : ; 
risk, but they were overruled. “The army p | on with 
out Waiting for its guns, Munitions and supplies and the 





y ! } } 
march on Warsaw was rather a raid than an invasion. 
Some units covered twenty miles a d t on 
; D 

end, and in spite ol brilliant cavalry work, w 1 the Poies 
under French leadership repeated the d-spositions of the 
Marne and brought land mines and b nto play, 
} : ] . ] ] + 

the invading army was nearly destroyed. ‘lL ransport, mean 


while, over the broken railways was a grave dithculty, and, 
Polish f ne on half 


he Polish front were | 


tor a time, the men on t 


rations (a pound of bread daily and little else 


‘The sequel showed the realism and originality of the 
Communist leaders. Any one else in their place would 
have brought up reinforcements (which were available) 
and fought on, at least until they could have insured a 


good and equitable frontier on the C 


All the conventional reasoning about pre 


tige, to say nothing ot territory, argued tor s h a course. 
Moscow bluffed with spirit, but I saw enough at Head- 
quarters to doubt whether there was ever any real intention 


of continuing the Polish war. ‘That war had been first of 
all a necessity, for with the Ukraine in hostile hands, the 
survival of Soviet Russia would have been a nearly insol- 


Ukraine, whatever else 


lor the re * the sole 


uble economic problem. ‘The 

might happen had been recovered. 
attraction, the one meaning of the war had been centred 
That did not happen, 


+} 


in the hope of a Polish revolution. 
and when Moscow realized its miscalculation, the war 


ceased to have any further object. It ignored all con 
siderations of prestige, and offered at Reval half White 
Russia (excluding Minsk) as the pris e oF peace. ‘Two 
The harvest had 
failed, famine would be inevitable, unless the railways were 


other considerations had their weight. 


eo 
free during the winter for civil traffic. In the second place, 
the threat of Wrangel’s advance from the Crimea could no 
longer be disregarded, and the Russian railway system can- 


not cope with wars on two fronts at once. He has since 


been smashed with a swiftness and completeness which 
show that the Red Army has not lost the efficiency which 
t displaved in the first half of the Polish campaign. 
IS COMAIUNIST RI IA A IE NAC 

The history of this year calls for a commentary. Does 

t mean that Europe has to face in Russia a neighbor who 

I! never desist from the attempt to promote revolution 

th bayonets ? In that case, or course the | oT lf 

ition might justify capitalist Powe: fighting o1 

t] ( t d tator p wer 0 t ) ~ } i 

however, would outrun the fact If Poland 

had b ood and pacific n ! R had n 
f | if ked } 1 ord to i ( 

, 1 ’ of rra t inf yoitd ted 
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inda in the « tf is nation 4 - and its rallying Cry Is into the tasks ot education and construction with an ardo 


himself made this clear and a happiness that would banish the armed doctrine to 


“Down with Imperialism.” Lenin 
i a note present “ to the ‘| hird International, and apol the din regions of theory. Years will elapse betore her 
ogized in a rather labored essay for not preaching so‘ ial shattered life can be even moderately easy, and many years 
revolution in the east. So true is this, that I even met in more, before she could realize her high ambition of uni 
Moscow an able Indian Communist, who had refused to versal culture and diffused prosperity. She cannot make 
attend the Baku Congress, because its basis was merely the — the world-revolution. “The men who can make it, the me 


“6 ” } , 1 . " - M 
bourgeois” idea of nationality. “This man, an obviously whose mad fear of it dooms them to prepare it, are to be 


: oy : ; ; : 
honest extremist, was I] at-case about the whole fi nd ot sought not in Moscow, but in Paris. If |: rance continues 
Russia’s eastern policy, and was decply disappo nted because to prolong the epoch of militarism, if she forbids Germany 
he could get no support tor his own project of preaching a to hope, above all. if she ruins her economic life by seiz 
proletarian revolution in India. That would, he admitted, the Ruhr coalfield, or handing Silesia to Poland, then « 
‘ed time. and Moscow evidently wanted quick results. tainly I foresee another attempt from Moscow to rai: 
need time, and | inother attempt from il 
revolution in the west. “The danger is not a vain imagi 
rHE O NSIVE D NSIN AGAINST SGLAND ing, but if it comes, it will be of our making. Moscow 
3 , : 1 , cannot n ake a revolution in ] urope. She can only reaj 
air plain tact 1s, as I grathered in a very tree talk with = } 


wiere we ive SOW “d d spa 
r) 


? = ‘turned from Baku. that this eastert . 
adek, who had just returned trom baku, that this ea rn : 
Radek, a H. N. Braresrorp. 
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VERSE 


The House With the Marble Steps he marble tashed beneath the fall 
fr undertakers feet who carr 
He built the house to show his neighbors His cothn to the funeral 
That decent thrift could lead to this, Within the house And there he ta 
A giddy reason tor his labors, 
A bright brick apotheosis. lor fifteen minutes more or less 
(And “dust to dust” they read above | 
He was not one to be bulldozed sow who had gained in bitternes 
By sentiment, and he had planned For not one soul was there to | 
Past whispered sneers when he foreclosed 
The mortgage on this very land. They gaped upon the shin nO 


Their eyes scanned ceiling heights and blocked tl 


’ . 1 , \\ h ‘n all Was done they shut the loors 
He'd forced his way with pri , 


\ - ta | 
While they at best remained the same. 


And shrugged their shoulders as they locked them. 


He gauged the folly of a creed 


ms ‘The house is charming now with weeds 
Which keeps a lame purse always lame. ei “ 
Sprung all about, the steps are mellow 
7 ; . With little VTrass and flower-seed 
Well, here it was, and in the road b\: ' ' 
agg Drifting across their sun-stained 4 
He stood and tallied beam and ratte: 
, The cost wou ve a heavy loz 
: nae : Wo Id be , he , J i | mpty it stands and so has stood 
fe’d tell you, twisting into laughter es emai dais Alas: Bieta all 
' No legend has it he was good, 
The window-edges were of stone, No tale reports that he did well. 
A soapy limestone smooth and fair. 
The floors were all hard wood and none They’ve tried to sell it. off and on. 
Tailed off to pine beneath a stair. But not a person wants to buy, 
‘Though visitors who’ve come and gone 
If he were old and quite infirm, Remember it against the sky 
His house was very fresh and young, In shrewd and sweet proportio 
And envy is a winding worm— Above a flight of marble steps where grass is growing. 
These thoughts were pepper to his tongue. Amy Lowe tt. 


And so he watched it grow and grow, : : 
And jotted down the things he hosed, A Grave Song 
Scheming to balance by the blow I’ve a pocketful of emptiness for you, my Dear 
His house should deal as final word. 1’; ' 
I 
I 


ve a heart like a loaf was baked yesterye 
ve a mind like ashes spilt a week 


To crown the whole and go beyond ‘ve a hand like a rusty, cracked corkscrew. 


Whatever yet had been attempted. 


In his small town, he signed a bond Can you flourish on nothing and find it good? 
Which would most certainly have emptied Can you make petrifaction do for food? 

Can you warm yourself at ashes on a stone? 
The pockets of quite half his friends, Can you give my hand the cunning which | gone? 
Even to him it was a point, 
sut when a man aims at such ends If you can, I will go and lay me down 
He must keep stiff in every joint. And kiss the edge of your purple gown. 

] will rl ec and walk W ith the sun on my he id. 
He bought a quarry’s good half yea Will you walk with me, will you follow the dead ? 
Of first-class, fine-grained marble output, Amy LoweELt. 


He paid a mason very near 
As much again to have it cut. 


Texas 


The sharp white polished steps were grand I went a-riding, a-riding, 

Descending from the stucco porch. Over a great long plain. 

They glittered like a marching band, And the plain went a-sliding, a-sliding 
They mounted upward like a torch. Away from my bridle-rein. 

But he had t ken to his bed F e] 1s of cotton and field of whe at 
Before the last was set in place, Thunder-blue gentians by a wire fer 
And one week later he was dead Standing cypress, red and tense, 


With a slow smile upon his face. Holding its flower rigid like a gun, 
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With a ¢g ! 
1 | 
Just ahead re the road cut round, 
_ , ' 
1 long | rat t make a bound 
i] 

Into aw t-ficl ito a cotton-field 
fH] ' | litte feer hit nad > t)] rair 
iS track vlitte LitCT glillh anhd vot stll again 
() » * e} Se . 1] . 

Cl O tin CIT Ol] \ Tidit { l 
> 1 1 1 ’ 
But over to the right is a glare vlare olare 


Of sharp glass windows, 

A narrow square of brick jerks thickly up above the cotton 
plants, 

A raucous mercantile thing Haring the sun trom thirty SIX 
windows, 


ytself to the lov 


Grazenly declaring 
lram-cars run like worms about the feet of this thing 
‘the cofins of cotton-bales feed it, 

Vhe threshed wheat is its golden blood. 

Rut here 
It has or 
Only 


it has no feet, 
. . 
l\ the teep ironic grin of its NIrtV-six WIndows, 


its basilisk eyes counting the fields, 


Doing sums o: how many buildings to a city, all day and 


all night. 
Once they went a-riding, a-riding, 
Over the great long plain. 
Cowboys singing to their dogey steers, 
Cowboys perched on forty-dollar saddles, 
Riding ito the North, 


Six months to rea h \Woyon ne. 


‘ ‘ 


“Hold up, paint horse, herd the little dogies. 


six months to get there, 


( vel the lone prairie, 
Bones ot dead steers, 
Bones of cowboys, 


Under the wheat, 


‘The sky S( rape nes another way, 
A tune of ste¢ l, ot wheels, ot cold. 


And the ging 4 br 'cZe bli 


Langed with flowers and mold. 


AVS, blows all day 


] 


And the Texas sky whirls down, whirls down, 


| 
ne Tussy town. 


‘Taking long looks at t 


Beyond, beyond, my_ bridle-rein. 


Amy LoweLL. 


Assault 
I 


I had forgotten how the frogs must soun 


y . : lee hir 
ti vear of silence, CIS | tnink 


I should ot so hav \ t d forth alos 
At dusk. » this freq ted road 
| ’ oe 2 | | 
l 1 VW 1) t\ \\ ) \ i VV A 
()h < , ft \ 1? T ae) I Ss 
That nat woman, o } way 
} } . >} ’ 
I no S¢ } 


Epna Str. Vincent Mitriay 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Letter trom France 


, ta 4 . 5 
ing | og 
CY IR Since letter I wrot 1 last Ay I I ta 
_ n i tue ¢ ses W ch is gest t 
possibl I t t LIKELY the strikes have t I Ke 
1 t irty of cons tism has been strengthen 
] s Ss < ct Stic I ch society gene! 1] it ii 
cha ct ‘ tha t y wi n n France s everywhere €is 
Exists apart which forms our working class. It is in t 
throes of tive a easeless struggle: the outcome of tl 
struggle is to now on the whole unfavorable to th evolt 
tionaries he |} ian revolution, and the example it aftor 
of a bourgeosie dispossessed, lures only the fanatics The ma 


jority resist. What with this temptation and this resistance, the 


iS Wasting 
its lelegates, { 
filled with enthusiasm for what they had seen: 


victory At that time Poland seemed to have been crushed 


Gur revolutionaries are like all other men: any victory carries 


them away, and the success of the Red armies inflames thei 


pacifist hearts. Cachin and Frossard brought from Moscow 
er , 


paper which needed only to be signed: an acceptance of the 


principles and precepts of the Third International, arranged a: 


imbered I think the number was nineteen. 


Ihe nineteen points of Cachin and Frossard presented a for 
midable appearance: 
Perhaps they would have been agreed to | 


the Socialists had not two events intervened. First: the Re 


army managed to get beaten. Communist 


greatly from the defeat. 


prestige suftere 


Second: one of the Third Internation 


its time and strength. Last July, two of 
Cachin and Frossard, came back from Moscow 


revolution, 


) 


statements of an extreme creed, painful ex- 


y 
{ 
i 


al’s conditions was directly aimed at our Conféderation Generale 


fu Travail, which corresponds roughly to your American Fede 


ration of Labor. It exacted, from those who were to sign it, a 
pledge to convert their economic organizations to communism 
\nd, besides, the communists had already begun to form, withi 
each union, nuclei for the purpose of “boring from withi a 
hastening this conversion by all possible means 
I fancy that your A. F. of L., your Gompers, if so threatened 
react energeti lly. Economic organizations in all coul 
tries are very jealous of their traditions and their independence 
The C. G. T. reacted. “Hands of!” it said to the communists 
It denounced these “borers-from-withi! as traitors nd in this 
its loyal followers upheld it. At the Congrés at Orleans in Sep 
tember the moderate leaders of the C. G. T. were continued 
power. The C. G. T. defended itself by attacking: its writers 
criticized Bolshevism itself, its destructive fanaticism, its nihil 
ism, and its Slavic cruelty . . What with all this Cach 


and Frossard were brought to a halt, and the nineteen points 


still await the signature of the French Socialist party, weakened 
1 wor out bv its ssens e 
Nevertheless t was a politic il stroke of cha e that put tne 
finishing touch to tl victory of French ¢ servatism: I m 
the lIness a resignation of President Deschanel His su 
cessor had to chosen Who was it to t 
With us the Presidential othce is peculia It condemns t 
ty whoever fills it. Such is the tradition, and the fact. Yet 
his tradit this fact, there is something . sing to ¢ 
I ch wavs, to the instinct, comn t | tries, of dor 
t ind at each vacancy of the Pres tial cha 1 pow 
f i of o on wishes to tore strong ma to it 
bast Sent ee ery f \I j i> eae 
M nad whol rive te his tre s natic task, t 
rnd t for a throne i ‘4 g those w 
ned | who wished n ¢ t vere, ming 
witl S frie is WISE ( itt ¢ Ss W s vas 
\ sly Let us { t MM s g t 
a Blvade 
\1 ind pa ed this ine H s to le e | 
work, to allow himself ¢t be elected i ( sed 
tes. Parliament and c would have ne 
t t was Millerand they wanted The I e( s 
terms l w 1 rer {1 vou that he had alw s 
ot revision of the Constitut that he ways want to take 
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away trom t n vers of parliament, the de] s 1 sena 
tors, the priviles ning the Chief of Stat H that 
tr he cons t ct t was in order t I 
Hie was ele 

Il saw h g t ght of his trium He was 

y Versa s s \ to Paris He was 1! y 
to pOLILE { I men escorted | n i ! s 
vehicle ro \ t ha the midst of tl 0 
ind gal t How quaint an equipage lt ght, “this 
i to Vv ait at > s s 4 to } i s > t t 8 t i 
tra ( Oy I Pres Ww 
P - P is ( " i ’ A +? , ‘ 
vious t t ~ res ent to submit t P { 
i travel a : \ M t who tonight is hk ! 
b his ¢ i i \ i’ iment tO AcE r ! i 
he Vict ‘ i soner being led to his 
cw na t ) tl “W to ts che 

| t was not a prisone! tail that 
tl st on f sha \ Millerand cor s i 
is | ! s t t imentarian Bria “ not 
without ere . perhaps, ha pushed him along towards 
the Elvs j t \ ive be weakness. Millera na 
i 1 to avoid Hl k t his own cabinet unchanged ind ¢ I 
ed to the | snip a i an able politicia but not a 
star of the first magnit M. Levgues. If you stopped the first 
casual passerby, in the street,—a cler a coachman, and ask him 
point blank: “Who is the premier?” you would embarrass him 
considerably and would say to you, “Why, | suppose it must 
still be NMiiilera Ss 1 answer, I imagine, would in vou 
countr not be s 5 Over here it signities a de » chang 

VW 1 the I s Mill ra 1 lesires be soo < { 
Certainly not; oth itters are urgent. And perhaps there would 
not be much use in this revisio Constitutions are plastic, and 
a new interpretation of the text is equivalent to a revision 
Ihe instability of our ministries has been one of our great weal 
nesses. They came and went, appeared and disappeared at th 
bid g of irliamenta ntrigues One of your fellow cou 


it | have never been 
l 


first the questio 


an answer I was soor 


that this was no easy matter and that your fellow-c« tryman 
was right lhe difference between us was that I had become a 
customed to seeing ministers fall for no particular reason, and 





that he had t Wretched, often despicable intrigues lay at 
the bottom of r changes. Will the support and authority of 
t} President consolidate our ministerial organism? Very like 
ly A st Se\ yea Iministration would be a great bless 
t us 
He fo we have those military questions which 
have been debated among us lately. How is our arn to be 
organized As vet we know nothing about it, and w ire still 
governed | t law of 1913, the three year service for a 
harsh law passed by the Parliament in answer to Germany's 
le arman ts What law will govern us tomorrow? 
1 last Septemb that the Minister of War proposed 
that the length of military service be reduced from thr to two 
years The radicals, the socialists protested And not they 
lone There was recognizable in the project the unl g 
spirit of the war ofhces which thought, before 1914, that war was 
to vage of t 1 soldiers, gre ed with pro 
fessionals and h it t nemy in a crushing mass. B 1 
crats, you k y s | re obstinat The ex ot 
SIX irs, \ to i inf try hastily dr lled bv tl | s 
in bart s 2 ! me 4 f + | reserve off . | t ' 
I s t . é ts, and eq iow i! 
I t t of t ths—the war, even the G t War 
t S thes ) two vears’ servic 
sary. the t men id 2 I s 
lways I ce resists, their in it 
¢ t ( t langer w Pa t 
viel t s milita i t 
« , « ? 4 ‘ l , ) © , 
I tr r ties ( il Buat. G ) 
violent 2a ' | ; | ‘ 
it g ter w « ¢ , - ¢ } ] \ 
17t » con } st t th 1, ¢ : A _ 
\ Ter l 1 t t t « f ‘ ¢ , + 
S L r ¢ s I s ] to ¢ t itt t + + 
‘ ' su ¢ ot | oh 4 ine Fe. . 
, \1 P { called oc | < 


the initials that st if (ira YO) ( ( 
eral He juarters NI I t t « ( ( g 
the w He was ‘ t tl c é 

I s first 
I HH w ¢€ ! s ft 
q t wil Ze \ s > a4 t ~ t 

t K that does t . t t A | 
Pierr ¢ snows the ‘ t! 

! folly, he shows t tl t t few 
‘ s » ti s wl t? b 
Pet: ind Foch s \\ 
] that this k w terest t 
I t s I sa tt 

. + f s M. de P . 

It | — 1 " 

\\ t tnis Lut saw t ¢« (,; () ( \ ) 
f kly, he we { have s it a ( Hi. ¢ 

Mode wartare m t \ b \ t $ 

> , ire q CA to ¢ lf { { t ls i t + 
tr fact low i the ef or the Ww ‘ 
I ge to | aware oft t s Is t be ! t ( It 
seems to me that t 1\ ! t, and ( rmy 
that is both very powert as a i! t t s t i 
school for mechanics q rt nasters, ¢ 4) ttle 
naginat s ( led ) am bure t : t irest 
commodity of all 

Il « ill vo itt ti to . lif t wi Ss, because 

our country of compuls n tary s ’ ta law 1s 
the concern of all young m It is nott t ( ‘ here 
ire labor questions, brought particulat to ¢ now by 
thie creas n unen lo ent Ih t s i to 
several causes () one ind =the } h 1 scares 
the consumer awa and hence working forces ‘ lown 
his is what has happened in the metal and auton le industries 
On the other hand the manufacturers, { ng the preach of 
lower prices, cut dow production to mal the $s scarcer 
this is what is happ x the shoe indust Ma s s fore 
shadow general fall in rices, especiall t ) iro coal 
sugar, fertilizers, leather his worries the s itor hence 
a contraction of business, and more unemploym« 

There is also the quest for us fundamental—of the Ger 
man indemnity Last year we spent more thar billion francs 
in restoril our devastate ! ons. We s s { more that 
16 billion th vea We have gor f these expenditures 
bec ise we put oul faith 1 Treaty that 1 m Ss repayment 
Our financial future lepends on the fulf ent of the lreaty 
ind the country is astonished that its Allies are so 1 h as ques 
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f } Pp 
s it , t the y ( mass ganized e¢ omic overnment of the wor was not cont ’ 
be to be behind 4 good the principles ot the Co t of the Leag of Nations 
. ‘ i t y in pre The: ¢ r Ways whi t t gry oples of | 
! } ] é 7 ’ \ | thes na Tor ] HH ima tar | Ss t! food exporting ce 
o! f wledgved may cont te food out t as an act of relief Produ S 
k y the n f ‘ th food-ex ting ce tries may cl b Is or other 
‘ t the st ments Tt t of I ro} 1 ce Ss and ¢ ver t I 
Vaiue 1 roodst s i rs ma sell ft stutis on credit ; 
t i ft they have ind {i been de r | \ e o the ; 
t f It r tec m s | t { t States Gov it oa 
tt t pure! > of Luropea yvern ts, | i them with t 
pe 
Sut t t proce f t | lo yd r th \ in f , 
stuf? | s raor iry ed « I i ims W ( t VI 
! ' t until her ¢ i { resources ha } restore ; invis 
I t nt t ( j I s I t rt erat at 
the 1 t t f of ¢ t M ‘ ex st conception that “‘t am 
t t R it is t is all t ‘ 1 a sens loss motive power, the « - 
but ¢ t | sc1ou s that thes si r for equal to that fur ; 
it t t it I by th ) i selt-sac lem led in war time ind t ca 
{ i to xist ] lo not ( f | i nore mitive, l | it { 
t ti mot e ft I t tt irth ¢ im inte tio i 
| r t il ( with ever ie who is | n ¢ wed int! ca 
\ ef wv t ter fervently trusts that this faith is justih 
t t table | VWohy t t! tes a let these primitive emotions flo« the 


H. W.M States ve combined to raise during the next few weeks some lu 
twenty, militor lollars to continue t! ( id Feeding oper mic 
tic S i] rt Hoe Vv é s oreal if to conti ue il { Cl ( 


crucial roblem and « in which the American spirit can h ! 
c i rt rect §s e tor expression influenced | il internatior r” 
Feed t World 1 Save t Leagu considerations revolving about a League of Nations, whose 1 the 
earned t I t to I ! } lat s 4 iver e intelligent American is unable to visual wo 
rt ly also » Criti n can | { ALON EN ERT LAYLO m¢ 
nanit ! I Philadelphi Pennsylvania co! 

ot howeve cas i th . 
New R c who | ( t bh } ' tK 
a ee Che Protection of Our Parks = 








ut ‘IR I gret very much to find that you have op ! bre 
perusal of the article might lead the reader columns to piece of petty propaganda against the Nati tor 
Nations possesses the power of allo Park Service without at least presenting the other side of the cast i 
| j j , , } ‘ > ] 
cation of foodstuffs once held by the Supreme Economie Council at the same tim When an attack is published without a det 7 
: ™ 
ul betore it by the Inter-Allied Food C cil Mankind has a certain amount of damage to the truth ts inevitat lone ey t 
i j ‘ t re 
“se at nulated a war experien in the am ised pro when tl letens s subsequently given hea g, for int 
! ’ “ j 1 ? 
uction and distribution of foods It is, however mn assumption cases the defense is not read by the same persons who hav f ( 
that mac inery exists wherewith this « Id be employ 1 in the the ittack In the cas of t letter from Mr. Enos \ Mill I Del 
futur When Miss Addams savs “if the Le e of Nations had Longs Peak, Colorado, published the New Re blic of Nov Ss 
" ntained the systen ind th ol of teed t hungry em 10th, ye m t sily have atiorded « 0 ty tor sim hoy 
. , , AA. , : : , 
we . . ted the 1 ier n ht inter that el Le ! ot taneous fens vw sending copy of Vi M ss tt t t 1 
‘ | ' ,; ! - ‘ P he | 
A vations s th power that the war boards | 1 but Nirector of National Parks with request ! swer to t 
lec] { t th > h tin if or i se M1 - Ad 2 cl r < 
c 
quotes the British Labor Party s follows Du period \s chairman of e 3i 
f the war we had great international bodies for tl trol and Club I have had matter 
! t riot } ' Ile h ' t 
t I Vv mate il ( wri that M Mill na 1S 
not with the ca reit t but with vital i () . , ld to the S rra Cl Re 
nf 4 
t } t ; w9 nm ¢ i Miountain Natio 
the | ‘ ‘ ‘ A . policies of tt Park Serv that we have felt part lar ¢ ( 
W ld " if ! ' P ¢ P é it t? t 1 « Litve s It be) 1 Clul Ss ( t 
| I i 
the t 1 to th ( { I] ‘ , I dat 1892, has watcel ! with 1 | s y ev hot 
t t \ t ' tHeet t tional parks. Under the leaders of John M Ger 
} ¢ y } pT ry } r lat f ¢ r 
’ " e ¢ > Ss ¢ irte?r 1 ) .. 2 € D th fo it l ) ) 
l B st ‘ oy > 
| t , Fi | , ( ) t most inhuent rcees i est2 shine th Vi ] 
‘ 1 ! t 
a / fe f a? ™ | 2 t } ise ‘ ‘ 7 Pp. " | ( 1 sw = . i. y : 
, } f ¢ tion 6 ane fas nd for presery rt 
‘ tt , r ~s ( s \ ( oT t sis in | t 
} t t ks It is wat 1 the administrat f¢ It 
} o} . ‘ , , : ' ‘ a) a cts 1 ¢} ' 10 1 pa L WwW th anil P } ; 1 Wor 
. «i 7 an inal sates t has felt that tl I 
1 | t! rt ! of th 
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integrity t his motives has ever been expres i ex ung by l < s is fail. tl R t t atity 
yr two such 1 \ sis as Mr. Mills who hav velo; the \ s lreat It is the ity of t t 
sohai g£ vances a st ¢ Park Service | ius OI its i t to t cat \ l u 
re to recog i t lis Ves the Dest instrument for adva ile re t t ti ter s I ‘ up q; | \ will 
he interests of the pubi in the national parks soft ind that at st a irt of t t { 
in tie n st ¢ Ni Mulls’s rant ts avout N ys, Bare s i } ~ tes to t All Ss W ) cat i \ ! { 
bureaucrat 5 t is somewhat dimicult to I i Out the | I t rdmiutt 1 < ss ot w t t 
of his « jin One ot the principal « ss ns t ‘ t can ( f “I ' \ t 
that the : il peo; have be l ved of « r to b in ama t t-ta co 5 
perquisites, and in t rage cannot remove t Direc Lhis iinst bitter-« I s but t t t kemo 
compl ti comes down to the question of Compet mv ‘ has 1 too t to st l t 
Monopoly a ( scus trom t bro st point \\ ot t t ull mat ‘ 
view and by d persons. It is very closely a r if . to its 
to the qu ( whether it is mor idvanta s tor t pul f . 
to have two or more telephone systems in the same town or to I Democratic part es not te VW s 
submit to the “| s’ of a monopoly Most communities have \ ( it s {tor ! te ft st { Wi +) 
feclared in favor of the latter 1 the National Park Servi \\ n that t Versailles ‘J ty is that 
cam to a sin r co i ter i very cCaretul ¢ rat i in t ‘lute re ( t ots s if ( t 
t the matter NI Ml ss ac isations of col ision and f lit il New York rit e ¢ not t ‘ 
intrig ar tot ted by evidenc or rgument i for Gern yet eV NI ~ s ( chor 
can only be regal as V1 lictive and malicious ispersions between i it ‘ ¢ s t l 
The matter ot tees ¢ cted trom motor vehicies uj entering t rous experiment with eastern r 
the national parks is discussed in the First Annual Report of th Phe 7 itv is bad. It is time to ab { Ratify the 
Director of the National Park Service for the fiscal year ended bad T1 tv in order t tt 1] ! ] 
June 30, 1917, pages 21 to 23. It might be borne in mind that t be ¢ 1 if it enforces the bad ‘Treat l first tv of tl 
most parties, especially thos with their own camping outhts Democrati ty to 30 thre rres ‘ but it must not 
come into the parks for a stay of more than a d or two, so st t It must » what Johns i | to do 
that the am t of tl f ( ot under the « tu s be Yen { “ ( ‘ 
regarded as excessive At best the whole question is a t il M M 
matter and o that cannot be held up as an accusation against Hart 1, « ( t 





would very gladly abolish all such fees if Congress we take a , 
more liberal attitude t matter of appro} tions f roa Pluriverse 
construction and repair 
The National Park Service is a comparatively recent o1 ! Si Professor Ho his re \ rt te Benjamin 
tion and the development of the parks in respect to their us Paul Blood’s Pluriv. ead in ‘ yovemnbe! 
the public has been phenom 1 during the past few years. 7] rth, raises questi as to the proj cation, be 
problems have b n ! 1 and have required the cause he doesn't like the book 
bre lest ind most c¢ str tive ies The country has he ) As Mr Blood honor 1 me by cha y | vith tt task ol 
fortunate in hay y a man of such administrative genius and bringing Pluriverse cout, 1 venture to 1 to that q tion It 
tine S s D ct Miat chat t this crit 1 time seems to me tot 1g tion t 0 i! te tor mys 
Tust vt t of tl irks themselves r ! , t I 1 reading of tl book, « o desir¢ 
the case of t \ ‘ e, is threatened by the invasion of t st or to lerstand pur] it 
terests seel ; sivate or tarel wala éhe resou cones: ! of no other reason why so competent { ' 1s 
to the peo as a whol It therefore behooves ] who Professor H é should have n ‘ t the ¢ tial 
believe t le of olat itional parks to 1 t quality and meanit of Blood'’s thought 
s rt of the P | ‘ VIC in preventing this 3 l Ni own ttentic was first ¢ illed to tl \\ im Jam 8 
hope M Mills will lay aside his personal gr S {ad who mi! led them to n is somet ’ well 
ippointments and the defence of the part tw 1 the syn thetic attention of tl t t t sics 
he has written with sor h enthusiasm s cons red Blood’s work 1 ‘ t t ind 
Fras s P, |] ‘ te trod uc to others, and at \v t to stat 
San Francisco, Cal f ’ his vision 1 1 systematic treat | ( tuted n 
| $ in which | am i to « t 1d 
to the literatur ti t t ough 
r 4 r , 
Che Democrats and the Treaty to t giving it to the public « of the 
é hooks we { more nu t Hoer 
ims 33 rork Worl é Lrimistie D Lys | t! It is a ty that ! stro tast vide 
S pot i \ ) ( { ied tire \llied v i ts tiie t | rag h of his \v | | | I ! rity 
not want a | f . They wanted a peace of plund “ ts literature, should have blind | what Blood a 
Germany was oh ( tral Europe was d roved ind their t lds to t myst lt ! Dhat t t holds just 
o! thought was tt of the tuture but of tl loot of vir \ ch a compbinat is Pluriverse.is of t or tne 
The w that was fought to end war turns out to have been a t ( ctic to I to the 
wa » whi ‘ j 1 sm has been t mphant ove! , 1 tor I mrmat st ent f t t x ce of 
ther kl ot ny 1 ‘ t which tl mvstic’s , 
It is not hard t gree with this, but in the sar torial t mysticism of t tion al S ast to t ( ty, 
World lec res es t } et t ] > t r tha 
“In the tw four months that have elapsed since the sig may say so, the cor cene the 
of th mist WW ive bee u le to ratify treaty of peace I What, according to his tie b t / tical, is 
that all t t} | ( ts long ago accepted We alone t tion thereto of : of | that 
have | ken { h with tl | Pag ‘ 1 | \W This, I submit ! t t familiar 
Perhaps the f tit s who « yntrolled the All ro rnments t I t t I t 
id not want a Jf f justice,”’ but the were the s Ww I I lo 1dit t t 1 Sif 
ime tt Ve s ] it If the carry ( of t t Tr t ( ( : I ‘ tl vite 
" Ss a pea istice, it is difficult to s how t war has t 5) t t » “that 
ed out to be 1 war in which ¢« . 1 of lism | oF ¢ tent I t . 
been trium t ! ther kind of imperialism Further, if t et Pal t the vith t f | 
ill the other | rerents long ago accepted” tl I ty t ect Dp Y t 
Pear wl s it that, as the World savs, the people of t eart t I t f l 
looking tow i the future doubtful! and sive! , ! A a . of the 
ng + *¢ ¢ t was wo st «< terr ' , ' . Ww ‘ \ ra , ‘ 
a ere 1 or attained”? WV Id not a peace r ' t t 
rons fi ill the other b verents” be stable « i. in of oN. | 
even t the U ted States ( ed to a yrove itr B | N Y rk 
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the reader who may have had a similar perception a 
ready (Heaven help him if he hasn’t!) the illusion of a 
lid object, made (like the ‘ghost’ at the Polytechn 
vholly out of impalpable materials, air, and the prismati 
ight, ingeniously focused by mirrors upon 
empty space. But you do it, that’s the queerness ! And 
the complication of innuendo and associative reference on 
the enormous scale to which you give way to it does so 
build out the matter for the reader that the result is to 
solidify, by the mere bulk of the process, the like percep 
tion trom which he has to start. As air, by dint of its 


volume, will weigh like a corporeal body; so his own poor 


ttle initial perception, swathed in this gigantic envelop 


. 


ment of suggestive atn osphere, evrows like a germ into some 


thing vastly bigger and more substantial. 
mest method for one to em] loy systematically as you do 
nowadays; and you employ it, at your peril.”” Yes, it may 
be true that William James might have been a master in 
literary criticism, but while reading such a passage one 
feels that the truth is shorter than that: he was a maste: 
Fastidiousness and hospitality—no revi 


an help emphasizing these traits of Wi 
. ; 
acter, o1 help noticing how easy each trait found the other 
, 


to live with. From Leipzig, after an afternoon with three 


American reformers, he writes to Mrs. James: “Religion 


ls well, SO is WNproy 


is well, moral regeneration ment of 


society, sO are the courage, disinterestedness, ideality of all 
sorts, these men show in their lives; but I verily believe 
that the condition of being a man of the world, a gentle 


man, etc., Carries something with it, an atmosphere, an out- 


look, a play, that all these things together fail to carry, 


s 
nd that is worth them all. I got so suffocated with thei: 
everlasting spiritual gossip! his humorous impatience is 
characteristic, but no more so than the humorous tolerance 


ith which he describes a man who happened to s 
A “Ny chum is a graduate of 


Ze : x : 
Bowdoin college, going to study two years in Europe on 


abin on an 


a 
>| 


mey which he made during his vacations by peddling 


quack medicines of his own concoction, and cutting corns. 
He has supported himself four years in this way, and ab- 
gesehen trom the swindle of his life in vacation time, is an 
honor to his native land, without prejudices and full of 
We wash in the same 


basin. He has never tasted spirituous liquor.” 


animal spirits, wit and intelligence. 


This contrast between his tolerance and his fastidious 
ness, between his hospitality to every form of promise and 
his preference for the best in workmanship, is but one of 
istrated in the Letters, where neither 


the many contrasts 


pe : : jas , 
term ever Dlurs the distinctness of the other. Santayana § 
ry 


> . mm ** ’ ta rf ; yan 
ook IS a great one, imes writes of ne | te oO Reason, 
‘of t} > nclucior ; nn ite ' meacire £ ereatne ’ 
] ne mctusion OF Opposites S a measure OT grea ess, 
Che inclusion of opposites in his own nature gives the 
| hh! } 
Letters an incom] y%le variety and richness. He often 
. , } 
rged his students and readers to ignore the poorness of 
_ } hil i¢ + + ] ¢ 
cir memories or their inability to concentrate, and to re- 
1 7 | | } 
‘mber t] if 0 itter ( S cht might hy ¢ ( 
| 
f iow 7 tense ’ erect . the ro ‘ ) ; | 
, , , 
1a\ ) t 0 t Yet h so. Oo 0 S10 
, : | ’ ] ] 
t} ~ | ( ‘ tee nD Twe I tive first ; ) ; 
+ ¢] = t absolutely seems to es { 
. . ’ 1 } } ‘ 
n tisal ter ot a i shade. a \ ' r of 
‘ k ] ® w-hase lec . 1 int oO ; 
! 
ay 1 } 1 8 f ] ] +! 
f) t¢ Ti < ) ror i | Ss tq 
1 | } | ] 
c< | + ) ¢ ‘ + *? > , -¢ , —< ~ + ‘ ? ry 
adliad wie all diceh wm sthetice enti | 
] | 
;wsition no if t rw 1 tn two point ( 
: , ’ 
h ft k togetn ao neve the CSS idd | to total 
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] ] } | ) ! 

that although the average man « é t tthe 0 

matter how hard he t Ics, the difte: ise to him 
, , ' 

betwer 1 this little and th less | \ | ved if 


It is the ount of lit hich that kes 

vou value his 1’ Willian ; to H 1 1870 

nd ‘| rgeniev has 1sense of \ ld . whose 
existence is unsuspected by the lig lt t] nount 
of lite his hope tulness had evident I | ted on 
which gives this hopet Iness, | | t t adinary 
Carrying powe! H S nop I Ine S i if ¢ a) t 
ting its eves It recog s the sick ht 
la es thou ht ( he ilth n nd eg ( it 
titude to the whole of lite Phus he k lear of 
the taint of domest t lor his t ( ith 
fow! tis a \ uwlor which his iware ! tred of evils 
have kept sensitive, which his n his ill health, his in 
pat ices have te npere land edge t \ h | 
ness and humor rippl id gl t theory o 
truth reall i beliet that the t 3 
brave men concentrate a heavy fire pon it 

‘These | etters show him treati y the i tabl in his 
own unconquerable spirit, ind treat cy voidable evils 
with an incompetence equally his ow: He bore his many 
illnesses and absences from work with the ost cnygaging 
courage, but once art hon ¢ again, ind ta rly we ll. he could 
not help letting men who had no clain po n cat up 
} Ss time H Ss k 1dnes oO! he wt \ Too h lO! tho 
who were doing the I best to protect Tron ¢ lless 
terrupt ons He lo r¢ | ror unint pt | ho rs b tr o | 


: , , , 
Wh t mn. seven vears be ore } S de th t] rhe cae e To 
formulate truths is a virulent disease It | ont ted 
: ] ] base 
i alliance lately 1 me with a feverish pel ula ) un) 


which I have never had before, and which I recog: 


} 


unholy thing in such a connection. I actually dread to 
die until I have settled the Universe's has} 0 
book wh ( h shal be ehochema hen l if t it t! { 
honor to my children! Childish idiot—as if formulas about 
the Universe could ruffle its mayjest und f the 
monsense world and its duties re not ¢ the 3 


ing. but I wish it were my first of non-lect 
plification of the field of duties I find more and more to be 
the suwsamum bonum tor me; and I | he t 


human race, which can live alo ect! ell wit { 
one pl osopher ; b t ohbiect ‘ | P 
vol es I have = } ; ] : ' , 
pl ¢ + It R " th ¢ ‘ ‘ | 1 
id stopped the idle of a 
(ing r Byron's tte ait ¢ * ¢ 


Nobod : ; H 
, a as F ‘ +} ‘ ‘ the af 
Pericl the | Spe Ist tter book of 
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And as she wrote of self, a vagabond, 

A dweller in tents, a reveler, and a flame 

Aspiring but disreputable, coming up 

With leaves that shamed her stock, could not be shed, 
But stuck out heavy veined and muddy hued 

In time of blossom. 


The writer of Domesday Book will have it that Elenor 
Murray is significant—that she is indeed representative of 
America. “She is the symbol of our America,” testifies 
Barret Bays, the man whom Elenor loved.— 


A restlessness, a hunger, and a zeal; 

A hope for goodness, and a tenderness 

A love, a sorrow, and a venturing will; 

A dreamer fooled but dreaming still, a vision, 

That followed lures that fled her, generous, loving, 

But also avid and insatiable; 

An egoism chained and starved too long 

That breaks away and runs; a cruelty, 

A wilfulness, a dealer in false weights, 

And measures of herself, her duty, others, 

A lust, a slick hypocrisy, and a’ faith 

Faithless and hollow. 

When Elenor speaks for herself it seems to me that 
what she has to say is very like what that light o’ love, 
Bonnybell the Butterfly, in Mr. Masters’s previous volume, 
had to say for herself.— 


Dear, it was love of beauty which impelled 
What you have called deceit, it was my woman’s 
Passionate hope to give the man she loved 
The beauty which he saw in her that inspired 
My acting, as you phrase it, an elaborate 
Hypocrisy, an ugly word from you.... 

But listen, dear, how spirit works in love: 
When you behold me pure, I would be pure; 
As virginal, I would be virginal ; 

As innocent, I would be innocent ; 

As truthful, constant, so I would be these 
Though to be truthful, constant when I loved you 
Came to me like my breath, as natural. 


But there is something that she can justly say for herself— 
it is that she had a will that could renew itself and a heart 
that asked for a sacrifice. 

What strikes one in reading this mass of testimony is the 
extraordinary wilfulness of all the people who figure in it. 
They are people who never have come under a moral dis- 
cipline. The two men who are Elenor Murray’s lovers 
have wives living. Elenor gives herself to one and then 
to the other without any tragic realization as regards either 


‘the breach of chastity or the breach of constancy. And a 


wilfulness like hers is shared by every character in the 
testimonies. ' 

One looks in vain for something that might curb the 
wilfulness of these people, something that might go towards 
giving them a moral discipline. Nothing is shown, and 
it does not occur to the poet to state that what stands be- 
tween them and the fulfillment that they strive for is not 
poverty, is not the tyranny of small souls in power, is not 
Christian morality, but is just this wilfulness, this lack 
of discipline. The people of Domesday Book are like re- 
cruits in an army who have never been made realize that 
the penalty for giving up a beleaguered fortress or for de- 
serting a drowning ship may be execution and degradation. 
“You know, sir, that I am bound, nay, must be tied up in 
that particular that might give you ease,” says a wife in a 
comedy of Farquahar’s to a suitor who is prisoner of war. 
“I am like you, a prisoner of war,—of war, indeed! I 
have given my parole of honour; would you break yours to 
gain your liberty?” ‘Most certainly I would,” says the 
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lover, “were I a prisoner amongst the Turks.” That is a 
view of society that might come to us from the reading of 
Domesday Book. We have given a parole of honor, but we 
have given it to the Turks. 

Viewed in one way, Elenor Murray’s progress was to- 
wards a discipline that she must have felt she needed. 
Neither in the lessons she took, nor in the Church that 
she joined, nor in the corps of nurses that she went with to 
the battlefields, did she find the discipline through which 
she could attain to fulfillment. There are words of hers 
that seem to tell us this— — 


Behold me as America, taught but half, 

Wayward and thoughtless, fighting for a chance; 

Denied its ordered youth, thrown into life 

But half prepared. 

The poet of Domesday Book cannot make me think of 
his heroine as being in any way a distinguished soul. Nev- 
ertheless, by her return to Gregory Wenner after her sur- 
render to Barret Bays, and then by the recognition of the 
love she has for Barret Bays and her devotion and constancy 
thereafter, she becomes a woman to think about—one of 
these women in literature whose psychology is really femi- 
nine. By virtue of this single situation and her interpreta- 
tion of it Elenor Murray emerges as a real if not an appeal- 
ing woman. For the rest Edgar Lee Masters has given us 
a book abundant in interest, in challenge, in vitality. 

Papraic CoLuM 


English Philosophy 


A History of English Philosophy, by W. R. Sorley, Litt. 
D., LL. D., Professor in the University of Cambridge, 
Fellow of the British Academy. Cambridge: University 
Press. 

COMPREHENSIVE history of English philosophy 

from Bacon to the end of the nineteenth century has 
long been a desideratum. There have been excellent speciai 
studies of single thinkers and of special schools or periods. 
But the general histories of philosophy, written mostly by 
Germarf scholars, contain accounts uneven in selection and 
emphas.:. Moreover, the necessity of zig-zagging from 
England to the continent and back again, gives an impres- 
sion of discontinuity which is singularly at variance with 
the facts. The truth is rather that in philosophy, even 
more than in politics, England has practised a splendid iso- 
lation. Except for the influence of Descartes who left as 
deep a mark on English thought as Ke did on that of con- 
tinental Europe, and, in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, for the influence of Kant and Hegel, English 
philosophy has been self-centred, giving rather than receiv- 
ing. It was, so to speak, an argument in the family-circle, 
nor did it matter greatly whether the voice and accent were 
Scotch, Irish, or English. The English thinkers read and 
criticized chiefly one another. It is the more remarkable 
how deep, how varied, how persistent the speculative im- 
pulse has been through the last three centuries. The Cam- 
bridge Platonists ; the Scotch Commonsense School ; Berke- 
ley who, for all his contacts and influences, stands apart by 
himself ; Locke, Hume, J. S. Mill who represent the “em- 
piricist” strain which most critics regard as the typically 
English contribution to thought; the evolutionism of Dar- 
win and Spencer—what a spectacle of rigorous, many-sided 
thinking it makes. Note, too, the unbroken stream of specu- 
lation on moral problems which, throughout this period, 
flowed from English thinkers, and which was most varied 
and voluminous at a time when most of the chief conti- 
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nental thinkers evinced but a spasmodic and incidental ‘in- 
terest in morals. In fact, the great paradox of modern Eu- 
ropean civilization is surely this, that the peoples of Eng- 
land, whose mind is so often regarded as purely practical, 
non-speculative, non-imaginative, should have put out more 
great poetry and more great philosophy than any other na- 
tion of Europe. France was always a close second; and at 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries Germany might well claim first place. 
But taking the modern period as a whole, there is no nation 
which can equal the achievement of the English. 

Thus Professor Sorley has chosen a noble theme, and his 
work fills a real gap. It is based on the chapters which he 
contributed to the Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, and every student of philosophy has reason to be grate- 
ful to him for having brought these chapters together and 
made them accessible in a single, handy volume. There 
can be no two opinions about the competence and scholar- 
ship of Profesor Sorley’s treatment, and the style, if ser- 
viceable rather than brilliant, is always lucid and direct. 
In “economy of phrase” the exposition achieves wonders, 
without being clogged by overcondensation. The chapters 
on Herbert of Cherbury and the Cambridge Platonists 
are especially useful, in that few of the standard histories 
of philosophy have had room for more than a passing men- 
tion of these thinkers. There is no need to say that the 
treatment of the great figures is sure and adequate. 

If the reader has a right to complain of anything it is, 
perhaps, of a certain coldness and detachment which 
throughout characterize Professor Sorley’s manner of tell- 
ing his story. Indeed, he hardly seems to realize that he has 
a great story to tell. The thinkers about whom he writes, 
often glowed with excitement about their ideas. Professor 
Sorley never glows, and consequently does not transmit the 
thrill of sheer thinking from his authors to his readers. 
Nor does he make any attempt to sum up in vivid and 
memorable phrase the quintessence of a theory or a move- 
ment, the flavor of a personality. The sober but somewhat 
levelling clarity of his exposition never wavers. It does 
not rise and fall with his subject. Again, he makes little 
attempt, and probably for lack of space was not free to make 
any, to exhibit the relations of philosophical thought to con- 
temporary life. And the only point at which his judgments 
diverge from orthodoxy is found on the last page where 
Thomas Reid, whom our realists are wont to claim as one 
of their spiritual ancestors, is classed among the representa- 
tives of the “idealistic tradition,” along with the Cambridge 
Platonists. 

But these criticisms cannot affect the general verdict, 
that this is the best History of English Philosophy which 
has yet been produced. Only a man who was not only a 


scholar, but also a genius could write a better. 
R. F. A. H. 


The Dark Mother 


The Dark Mother, by Waldo Frank. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 
HE theme of The Dark Mother is of Nature as the 
mother. It is an old theme in Greek: Demeter, she 
whose symbol was bread, the harvest, the bosom of the 
earth. The idea in Mr. Frank’s book takes on another 
tinge; the ancient mother of Greek poetry and life darkens 
to a kind of Freudian Black Mammy who never leaves 
any sort of bedside whatsoever, and whose sustaining 
shadow falls between us and everything. 
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In the first dozen pages of Mr. Frank’s book I had a 
feeling of impatience at the wilful sort of vers libre effect 
in his choppy statements and images. But I had also at 
the same time the feeling that 1 should take him seriously. 
He seemed at least to be imitating things that are worth- 
while, perhaps mainly Jean Christophe and The Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man. But in the end I was not 
convinced. 

The quality of this novel seems courageous in a small 
way but chiefly wilful; sincere but not important. He 
seems to have intensity without much perception. And too 
often where the idea of a passage might well move into 
poetry, it only rises into mannerism: his viced arms, pain 
viced her face, they were going to dine together and then 
to theatre, such will do for examples of phrasing; not to 
speak of the spiced and overtreasured reactions and senti- 
ments that wind in and out of the story, and the touches of 
sheer cant. The writer’s best places are found in his por- 
trayal of the relations of the two men in the course of 
their friendship. The women are less created, though now 
and then they are observed with what amounts to a mild 
audacity. But one thing Mr. Frank does do: he brings 
home to us anew in this book the very valuable reminder 
that there are vast areas of life that our literature has not 
yet known how to include. In that sense this novel in 
places may be called a creditable experiment in material. 

At any rate The Dark Mother is one of those novels 
appearing now more and more it seems, through which are 
interwoven so many implications of shadowy knowledge, 
dark auguries of a cult of inhibitions, psycho-analyzing 
levees at which every subject is at home, nothing is balked 
at, and too much of the inexplicable is apt to be explained. 
The garden gods of these romances are Freud and Dr. 
Brill. And when they are done without power, the effect 
on a mere lay reader, like myself for example, grows at 
last fantastic, I become frivolous as a medical student; I 
am noisily on the defensive; I even sink to unworthy puns. 
“*T was Briilie”—pops into my mind. I ask myself cheap- 
ly, have we the meaning at last of that? “ "Twas brillig, 
and the slithy toves—” 

And this is not all my fauit. For it is the special business 
of people with new light and new daring to keep us in order 
through the very power and reality of their vision. 

StarK YOUNG 


A Correction 


In the list of the season’s books on page 75 of our issue 
of December 15th, The Menace of the Mob, by Dimitri 
Merejkovski, should have been listed as a publication of 
Nicholas L. Brown. 
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Bruce Buiiven is Managing Editor of the New York 
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1920 Bond Prices 


Lowest of the Century 


Not for 70 years have bond prices offered such 
opportunities for both safe and profitable invest- 
ment. 


High commodity prices with the ensuing low 
purchasing power of the dollar have brought 
about high interest rates. This has resulted in 
low bond prices although the security behind 
the bonds of representative corporations is 
greater than ever before. Noted ecoomists 
believe that the upward trend has begun. 


Write for list of selected bonds which offer 
safety, large income and opportunity for sub- 
stantial increase in value. 


L. L. Winkelmann & Co. 


62 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Broad 6470 


Branch Offices in Leading Cities 


Direct Wires to Various Markets 














: Author of “Psychoanalysis and Behavior,”” ete., now 
Andre Tridon turing to large enthusiastic audiences on various phases of 
PSYCHOANALYSIS, is open for a few out-of-town dates. For subjects, dates 
ete., write to THE FINE ARTS GUILD, 27 West 8th Street, N. Y. City. 
N. B.—H. L. MENCKEN says in January issue “SMART SET,” “TRIDON 
writes simply and clearly; he gives admirably lucid explanations of Freud, etc.” 








UPTON SINCLAIR 


Writes an entire page each week in the 
APPEAL TO REASON 
Girard, Kansas 


Subscribe NOW $1 per year 














FURNISHED BUNGALOW IN THE 

WESTCHESTER HILLS ! 

for rent. Views of Hudson Valley, Briarcliffe and Mount Kisco. || 

Convenient to New York. Living room with open fire-place, kitchen, | 
pantry, three bed-rooms, porch and balcony. Adaptable for studio 
ine north light. ill alter to meet requirements. Photographs on 

ae ta Address Box 37, New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New 

r ity. 
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The Greatest DEBATE in a Decade! 
SCOTT NEARING 


versus 


Prof. E. R. A. SELIGMAN 
of Columbia University 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, Chairman 
SuBJEcT: 

Resolved: “That Capitalism has more to offer the 
workers of the United States than has Socialism.” 
Sunpay AFTERNOON, January~23, 1921, 2 P. M. 
Lextncron THEATRE, Lexington Ave. and Sist St. 
Tickets 50c to $2.50 plus 10 per cent war tax. 
Box of 8, $20.00; Box of 4, $10.00. 

On Sale at Box Office or THE FINE ARTS GUILD, 
27 W. 8th St., Phone Stuyvesant 717 
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RATIONAL LIVING 
61 Hamilton Place, New York 
Health Conservation—Social Hygiene—-Industrial Hygiene— Personal 
Hygiene—Child Hygiene—Drugless Treatment an Wiese Disth 
Control—All Truths from all Medical Schools—Fighting Dishonesty 
in the Healing Professions—Freedom in the pen. aa | of Children 
| 





—An independent monthly, scientific, but popular. saves you 
money. 

_ Our December issue is sold out. New subscriptions must begin |! 
with the January issue, which contains many interesting articles i] 
Here are but a few: Fighting Disease in Soviet Russia; Exercise || 
Good and Bad; yay Treatment; Labor and Health; Stammer- || 
ing; The Breakfast; Sex Morality. 

___ The opinion of one reader: “ft feel throughout the magazine that 

it is directed with a sort of divine fury—that you are raging, burning || 

with fire and indignation and sarcasm.” A doctor writes: “I am || 
ratified as well as amazed to discover that there is a doctor in Nev 
ork with courage enough to start such a magazine.” 

_ Forty cents a copy. Four dollars a year everywhere in U. S 
Value. Corresponding rates for shorter periods. No tree sample 
copies. 
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Friday, Dec. 31: : 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“Nietzsche the Social Psychologist.” 
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LYNN HAINES, “Your Congress.” 
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life. Vital knowledge for health and marital happiness. 
Clear, comprehensive and practical. 

Tilustrated, 400 pp., $3.00 
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COLLEGE GRADUATE, experienced tutor of normal and atypical | 
children, has few hours free weekly. For further information, | 
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THE WELLS HISTORY SEEN BY A HISTORIAN 





Wells isn’t a historian! Fle’s a novelist, a romanticist, a teller of tales. 
What does he know about history? Why not a history by a histort- 
an? ... To which perhaps the most eminent American historian 


(fo rmerly Professor of Fitstory in Columbia University ') 


James Harvey Robinson 


replies in a review of the Wells History in the Yale Review: 


T seems incredible that Mr. Wells 
has been able in so short a time to 
produce a so altogether wondrous work 
as his new “Outline of History.” But 
he has for years been engaged in arduous 
and effective preparation by studying 
man and his wandering desire... . It 
comes about that a certain disturbing 
»nreality haunts many otherwise excel- 
torical works. Wells here re- 
he usual process and consequent- 
arrative of human struggle and 
endeavor glows with life, for he really 
believes that the great men he describes 
once lived and the everits he recalls once 
occurred. And his readers are likely to 
believe it too. 

Like his predecessor Bossuet, Wells 
would enable his readers to grasp “all 
that there is of greatness among men, 
and lay hold on, so to speak, the thread 
of all the affairs of the universe.” Like 
anothe ~“ nner, Voltaire, he has a 

of boring his reader and 
‘ve him “plain statements 
~ hold of comfortably.” 
has succeeded beyond 

1 sophistication out- 

vith like facility, 

to Bossuet’s. He 


isposal treasures of historical know- 
e to the earlier writers. 
* much of prime importance can be 
inilluminating and irrelevant events 
ted. As Wells rightly insists, we 
ory if we are rightly to understand 
Ar. Wells never loses sight of the 
Practicing what he 
‘as found his way through the zene- 
geology, paleontology, anthrope 
to matters conventionally includ 
ind modern history, with an iner: 


4 history. ... 








HE first printing of the 

New Republic Edition 
of the Wells History was 
half sold before it was off 
the press; the second print- 
ing has now been exhausted 
and a third is in preparation. 
The 


New Republic Edition 


is in two volumes bound in 
Holliston cloth, gold lettered 
and stamped with the ship 
emblem of The New Repub- 
lic. The New Republic has 
the sole premium rights for 
this work in America and the 
New Republic Edition can 
be secured ONLY in con- 
nection with a year’s sub- 
scription to The New Re- 
public. $11.80 brings both 
books and journal (52 is- 
sues.) Tear off and mail 
the coupon below to accept 
this offer. 








JBLIC, 421 West 21st Street, New Yorl 
sed $11.80 send The New Republic for a 


and scientific appreciation of the dubious 
and conjectural which must fill even the 
most smug of specialists with something 
bordering on awe. ... One is forced 
to assume the sagacity of genius in 
Wells’s case. One reader, at least, who 
has devoted a great part of his profes- 
sional life to the wide ranging study of 
the past, has as yet surprised no con- 
siderable blunder, according to existing 
standards, in the vast mass of varied 
facts which Wells has ordered up with 
incomparable skill, or in his general atti- 
tude toward the facts, or the interpreta- 
tion thereof. 


Nothing could be more delightful 
than to select extracts to illustrate Mr. 
Wells’s felicitous methods and happy in- 
sight. ... These qualities are so as- 
tounding that it would be a pitiful prac- 
titioner indeed who . . . should begin 
to find fault with what Mr. Wells has 
put in or left out . . . Wells has a de- 
finite object in view and a noble aim. 
He recalls things in the past which mod- 
ern historical students generally agree 
upon, and which serve his special pur- 
poses. These he arranges to enforce his 
moral. His philosophy of history is e] 


quently set forth in the passage that follows, which 
writer of history who aspires to fulfil his highest ob! 
tions to society can afford to neglect: 

“The need for a common knowledge of the genera! 
of human history througheut the world has becor 
evident during the tragic happenings of the last fe 
. . « There can be no peace now but a commo” 
all the world; no prosperity but a general prospe 
there can be no common peace and prosperity ° 
mon historical ideas... . 
non adventure of all mankind is as necess 
within as it is for peace between the nations.’ 


A sense of histor: 
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What a few eminent Americans say of 


THE FORUM 


Now edited by GEORGE HENRY PAYNE, well-known journalist, author and orator. 


“The public have looked to your magazine for instruction and guidance, the maintenance of ideals 
and the expression of sound principles of action in private and public life.’—Vice-President-Elect, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


“THE FORUM is one of the serious reviews which performs a great and useful service in the 
making of opinion in America and I trust that it may have many years of usefulness.’’ — Newron 
D. BAKER. 


“The thinking American public need such a magazine as THE FORUM.”—Cuartes M. 
SCHWAB. 


_ “Under your very liberal management THE FORUM has become a real medium for the expres- 
sion and dissemination of independent opinion on current problems and in this useful work it has ren- 
dered very dictinct service to the reading world.”—Former Ambassador, HENRY LANE WILSON. 


“We are all readers of THE FORUM. It has served the public well in giving a hearing to the 
enduring public questions before the American people. It is, what its name implies, a place where there 
is open and fair discussion.”—U. S. Senator L. Y. SHERMAN. 


“I am sure that under your guidance it will prosper and be an even more interesting publication than 
before."—JoHN D. RocKereLLer, Jr. 


THE JANUARY FORUM 
35th ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 


This month THE FORUM, in celebrating its 35th Anniversary, gives its readers an authoritative and extremely 
interesting history of the magazine, its founders, editors and eminent contributors. Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson and Andrew Carnegie wrote for its first issues, just to mention one or two. 


The leading article “Japanese Aggression,” discusses California’s alien landholding problem, and is by State Senator 
Inman of Sacramento, a leader in the Japanese exclusion movement. 


A timely and important symposium on the Direct Primary System is led by Sen. James W. Wads’ “= sand 
President Nicholas Murray Butler. 


A notable feature is Justice of the Supreme Court Cohalan’s article on “Our Economic Interest ” 
yet another unusually timely article touches upon “The Immigration Hysteria in Congress,” and is * 
land, Perley Morse shows how labor disputes can be amicably settled by installing at large plan’ 
re" Major Bryson of the American Red Cross describes the conditions and needs of 
children. 


_ The president of the National Bank of Commerce of New York, James §. Alexander, « 
THE FORUM<£ a forceful paper on “The Banks’ Duty to Business.” George F. Parker, 
wtary, keenly analyses the results of the November last election, and comes to the concl: 
hint that we ought not to hesitate much longer about doing honest work in the best way 
discusses the tendencies .of government to move in hundred-year cycles, and how it will 

vf the present great cycle. 


Phot. + War Prophecies,” by Justice William R. Riddell of the Supreme Court of O. 
gee of English-speaking peoples, and deplores the attempts of certain anti-British fana 


Ww Old Country and her mighty offspring. Gabricl Yorke closes this notable nun 


chant criticism of H. G. Wells’ new. book. 
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BS | THE FORUM: 

; vi ; 

Clear, cor ad me four copies of THE FORUM beginning with the January anniversary number at your 
dollar for the four numbers. (Regular price, 35 cents a copy, yearly subscription $4.00.) 
oc ee er eee se etwew ee se opoegesrtevesecccsagmese se secs THE FORUM PUBLIS! 


TO Oe Bo a Es ll a De a i cle rr8 East 28th Street. 
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